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Requeening 
Pays Off 


| There are still many beckeepers who 
| believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
| can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likcly 
to supersede right at the time you need 


them than a young laying queen. To | 
| avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and | 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen | 


| regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


YORK 
BEE CO. 


P.O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


The Strains Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 





| Don’t keep old broken combs — 


MELT THEM DOWN 
and 


SELL US THE BEESWAX! 
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Poor combs always develop too much drone comb, resulting in 
partly filled frames that are an uncapping hazard and require extra 
handling time. 


We suggest you throw them out, render them yourself or we can 
do it for you at Hamilton, Illinois, Paris, Texas or Hahira, Ga. 
Ship the wax to any of our nearby warehouses, we will remit 
promptly at current market price. 

Replacing old combs with Dadant’s Nailless Frames and Gilt-4- 
Edge Foundation takes only one minute for complete assembly. 
Your bees can then build strong, long lasting combs which can be 
used year after year. 


DADANT & SONS, INC 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


DADANT BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 


180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


722 W. O'Connell | 1929 East Fouth Street, | Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
WATERTOWN, WIS. SIOUX CITY, IOWA LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Package Bees and 
Queens for 1960 


Headed by High Producing Cavu- 
casian Queens or Dadant 
Midnite Hybrid Queens. 


HOWARD WEAVER 
& SONS 


Navasota, Texas 











RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
For a Brand New, Exciting Year 








J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1 - 10—$1.20; 11 or More—$1.10 
Service and Satisfaction 
Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 1289 
ing, California 


A Constant Market For 
Your Beeswax 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, tll. 











pores BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
yable in advance 
Keep Upto Date in Beekeeping 


by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








Sorry - No More Queens 
This Season 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 








J. E. WING & SONS 


45 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SP 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 
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> @ Accurate spacing 
Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 
More honey production 
No wood. No Burr combs 
No sharp edges to injure bees 
@ So durably made that it is perman- 
only ge excluding and will last 
a life 
We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Sronties. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








Bee Moth Bother? 
Try KILLMOTH 
Perfect protection from 
moth in all stages 
Write DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, lll. or write any Branch 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. All grades; send samples. 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 

















QUEENS 
from Northern California 


Italians 
1 - 25 $1.10 
Over 25 1.00 
Available from spring to early fall. 


Starlines 
$I 40 
1.30 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 


Pho 
Sherwood 2-3511 
Rt. 4 Box 59 


ne 
Sherwood 2-5544 
Yuba City, Calif. 
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Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 











LIGHT ITALIAN 
Bees and Queens 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg Miss. 

















CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
s have much in 


C PH L L. 





HONEY WANTED larve 
All Grades - T 
HONEY SALES 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


& small lots 





with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canade 

















PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 


Write For Prices 
JACKSON APIARIES 





Dadants’ Midnite Hybrids 


2 Ib. packages a8 
3 lb. packages 
4 lb. packages 830 
Queens—1- 4 $i. 30 ea.; 25-99 $1.15 
ea.; 100 up $1.00 ea. 
CARNIOLANS & CAUCASIANS 
2 Ib. packages $4.00 
3 Ib. packages 5.00 
4 Ib. packages 
Queens 


J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O’Ferrell St. Greensboro, N. Cor 








P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 


and Lo Belle, Fila. 
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who want volume coverage. 


years to 
NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


For the enclosed $ 


Subscription Rates on A.B.J. Going Up 


Effective Jan. 1, 1960 subscription rates to the American Bee Journal will be advanced 
from $2.00 to $2.50 a year. Increasing costs make this necessary. 


In a small specialized field like ours we cannot expect to appeal to the general advertisers 


We must therefore count on our loyal advertisers and subscribers to share the cost, and 
we on our part will furnish a publication which is “worth its hire.” 


BUT TO KEEP FAITH with our many loyal friends we give this opportunity to sub- 
scribe at the old rates until Jan. 1, 1960. 


ONE YEAR $2.00; TWO YEARS $3.50; THREE YEARS $5.00 


In U.S. and Canada only 


Use coupon below in sending in your subscriptions NOW before the Christmas Rush. 
We recommend the 3 yr. rate. 


(Other countries 50c a year extra) 


please send the American Bee Journal 











Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 














CARBOLINEUM 


Makes Hives Last Longer 


Used by leading beekeepers everywhere. 

Bottom boards treated with Carbo- 
lineum last years longer. 

Repel mice and other rodents by 
treating entrance guard strips. 

Treat inner covers to keep out ants. 


Write for full information. 


CARBOLINEUM COMPANY 
Dept. B, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


“Origmators of Frume-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose,, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of | fee. 

This Strong Aluminum | Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don't accept a substitute. 





Italian Queens 


We can still supply young queens 
for those who need late queens. 


Prices 


1- 9 $1.00 
10-49 90 


50 up 80 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
CLAXTON, GEORGIA 




















L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD for human food 


ANTLES & McCORMICK, INC. 
1908 Fruitvale Blvd. Yakima, Wash. 








Are You Losing Beeswax 


We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax 
out of this material. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

















We wish to thank each and every one 
of our customers for a very good sea- 
son, this being our 34th one shipping 
packages and queens. Our Mott Strain 
is tops. Write for prices for ’60. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 
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BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. 
Why not be an agent for the American Bee Journal? Since it is your 
favorite magazine, why not do your friends a good turn and, at the 
same time, help yourself? Write for particulars. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 
QUEEN S QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Fall is the best time to requeen for next year’s honey crop. 


M. C. WEST We have two good strains of bees, Dadants’ Starline and 
Ang: our regular stock. 
Rt. 1, Box 279A 


Starline Queens— 1 to 25. $1.30; 25 to 100. $1.29; 100 up $1.00 
Ph. Pag halen yi Our Regular Stock— 1 to 10. $1.00; 10 up. 90c cach 
Write for prices on package bees 1960 
We will have plenty of queens here until Nov. Ist. After 
“SWARMING that date we will have them in LaBelle, Fla. 


STOPPED COLD” ROYAL JELLY ANY AMOUNT $10.00 per oz. Guaranteed fresh 
GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS Graham, N.C. Ph. FR. 6-3152 








95% Foolproof 
— 

N adgets . m » - 4 

» as Whe GET THE BEST GET CYPRESS 


Sadie Comme; ate Geeilidies PREPARE FOR WINTER WITH CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS 
Full Directions Price $1.00 NOVEMBER SPECIAL 


No. 1 Quality No. 2 Quality 
BAKER’S APIARIES 5 for $ 5.50 $ 4.15 
Glencoe Ilinols 10 for 9.75 7.25 
50 for 47.50 35.50 
100 for 94.00 69.50 
STANDARD REVERSIBLE—13/16” thickness 
<yprese - 2244” long - precision cut - 
galvanized (no rust) nails included - re- 
Italian Package Bees and lace those old and rotten with “Wood 


Queens For 1959 Nov. only "Write for free catalogs ot 
Sr 'cebee, Cevsasion andl Salton qiuseas. MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. BURGAW. N. C. 
EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Oak, Cal 



































Renew Your Subscription Now 
For A Brand New, Exciting Year 

















Early Packages and Queens for 1960 


WRITE FOR CATALOG REMEMBER WE ARE PREPARED TO SHIP PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. EARLY IN 1960 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. For balance of this 1959 season get your colonies ready 

for the next honeyfiow with 


Cutts Heavy Producing Queens, Regular Italians 
THRIFTY BEES and Starlines 


Combless packages and queens. 


Three-banded Italians only. J. M. CUTTS AND SONS Box 336 Chipley, Fla. 
Remember—tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. Write for prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT ALABAMA 
Breeders since 1892 


BEE WORLD Newesor FOLK MEDICINE 


Including 
































First out in 1958. Now already in its twelfth edition. Shows 
Apicultural Abstracts the interest on the part of readers. 


World A ge CONTAINS 20 PAGES ON HONEY & CAPPINGS 
tion. Patter ‘Dr. Eva — You should not only have a copy but sell one to your friends 


Subscription $6.00 a year. or neighbors. Fine Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Iilinols AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
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The Great Southeast 


South Section 


The North Section in October created considerable hand clapping. It 
included Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The present South Section includes North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. So we end our first venture 
in regional stories. As time goes it may be possible to provide similar 
information to cover other areas. 


The Cover Story 


by William G. Eaton 


The pictures on this month’s cover represent various ways in which 
‘bees serve this southern part of the Southeast. Some of the largest incomes 
are from beekeeping, particularly from package bees and queens. The 
area also produces some of the finest honey to be found anywhere. At 
least one large commercial co-operative is in this area. 

Special thanks is extended to John D. Haynie, Florida Extension 
Entomologist, for his help in securing the various illustrations for the 
cover, including his own. Thanks also to H. A. Denmark, entomologist 
of the Florida State Plant Board for his assistance. 

The Pictures — 


Top left, Milledge Murphy, Jr., assistant professor of entomology, 
University of Florida, furnished this view, typical of the many queen 
mating yards in the area. This is the yard of Walter Leverette of Fort 
Pierce. 

Top right. Package bees ready for shipment to the north from the 
apiaries of Paul Cutts, Chipley, Fla. Photo from J. E. Sellers, Washington 
County News. 

Upper left center. In all the kingdom of the honey bee what sweeter 
words than “orange blossoms” which make us think of weddings and the 
perfume-laden air of springtime. Photo from Burgert Bros., Tampa, Fla. 

Upper right center. This solar wax melter provides the solution to 
wax rendering in Photo Editor’s back yard apiary. (Photo by Bill Eaton.) 

Lower left center. The D. A. Winesett processing plant at Pinnacle, 
North Carolina. This business distributes honey in at least five of the 
southeastern states. (Photo by Eaton.) 


W. A. STEPHEN, Editor 


Steve is Extension Beekeeper, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. 


Lower right center. The male blossom of the tupelo gum tree, an im- 
portant source of the Scutheast’s honey. Photo from John D. Haynie. 
Bottom left. Typical apiary in a Central Florida orange grove, owned 
by Arthur Brady of Winter Park. Photo by Dr. Roger Morse, former ento- 
mologist of the Florida State Plant Board (now at Cornell University in 
New York). Submitted by H. A. Denmark of the State Plant Board. 
WILLIAM G. EATON, Picture Editor Bottom right. A typical apiary in the tupelo country. This location 


Suechun,-phatenieglies, ond teahenpes belonged to the late veteran beekeeper J. A. Whitfield of Wewahitchka. 
Winchester, Kentucky. ‘Photo from John D. Haynie. 





1960 — The One Hundredth Anniversary of the American Bee Journal 


Since the time Samuel Wagner launched the Journal in 1861 in Philadelphia to the coming year of 
1960, one hundred years have passed. In those years the major changes and improvements in beekeeping 
have occurred to bring the present framework of the industry to its high state. In the foreseeable future 
we can almost predict the changes which will further set the pattern for our beekeeping tomorrow. 

So the Journal in 1960 will cover the happenings of the past hundred years and attempt to predict the 
changes to come. There will be no sacrifice of the present reader classifications nor any substitution of them. 
Some of the high-point events of the past will be reproduced, as near as possible, to the original presenta- 
tions. So get set for a new year of unusual reading (incidentally send your renewal before the rate 
changes ‘on January Ist). 
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The Great Southeast 


Continued from October - 


SOUTH SECTION .- 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA. 





North Carolina - -— --- 


The live oaks in the Southeast hang 
with Spanish moss; the crest of the 
Blue Ridge is covered with stunted 
evergreens. Such is the diversity of 
flora that is found in North Carolina. 
Covering an area of about 50,000 
square.miles, North Carolina aver- 
ages 100 miles from north to south 
and 500 miles from the Atlantic to 
the Appalachian and Great Smoky 
Mountains. There is little difference 
of climate due to latitude, but the 
altitude, ranging from sea level to 
over 6,000 feet, and the distance from 
the ocean means that in the West the 
flora is temperate while in the ex- 
treme Southeast it is subtropical to 
tropical. 

Along the coast grow the gums 
(Nyssa spp.) which have lent their 
name to beekeeping terminology. It 
probably came about in this way. 
Forest fires injured the base of the 
trees. Heart-rot hollowed their boles 
and bees found a home away from 
home when they swarmed. When 
such a bee tree was discovered, it 
was, of course, a “gum.” When cut 
off and carried home, it was a “gum 
of bees.” The word “gum” thus be- 
came synonymous with hive or colony, 
the word skep being unfamiliar. 
Later, when upright boxes made of 
four 8-12 inch boards or planks were 
constructed, they were known as 
“box gums.” Still later when the 
movable frame hives made their ap- 
pearance, they took the name “patent 
gums.” In some areas where A. I. 
Root hives were common, they were 
known as the “Root gums.” In “The 
Honey-Bee” by Edward Bevan (1827) 
it says, “In North America, they (i.e. 
the hives) are formed out of the hol- 
low trunks of the liquidambar tree.” 
In latex, editions of this work, it says 
“...the hollow trunks of the liquid 
amber tree.” Undoubtedly Liquidam- 
bar strayaciflua, the sweet or red 
gum, is meant although this tree is 
not so subject to heart-rot as the 
black and tupelo gums, and would not 
be used as extensively for hiving 
swarms of bees. 

Only the varieties of Nyssa are im- 
portant for honey. The tupelo gum 
yields quite well in the areas fed by 
streams and rivers, but the bloom, 
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coming in April, is likely to be killed 
by frost. Even if weather is suitable, 
most bees are not built up to strength 
at that time of year to take full ad- 
vantage of the flow. Later the black 
gum yields; also the holly and the 
low bush gallberry contribute to the 
surplus of spring honey. Later in 
some areas, pepper bush (Clethra sp.) 
gives a high quality summer honey. 

The Coastal Plain covers roughly 
one-half of the state extending in- 
ward about 150 miles. The Coastal 
Plain is divided into two natural di- 
visions, in the outer portion of which 
is found the best beekeeping terri- 
tory. In the inner portion, the land 
is gently rolling and well drained and 
is farmed extensively. Here the cash 
crops of cotton, corn, and tobacco 
have caused a decline in beekeeping 
in the past couple of decades. 

The Piedmont section of North 
Carolina extends from the Coastal 
Plain to the Mountains. Most of the 
top soil has been washed down the 
rivers long ago so that now artificial 
fertilizers must be provided to feed 
the crops. Only those shrubs and 
trees that have persisted and have 
adapted themselves to the unnatural 
soil conditions secrete the nectar that 
is collected by the honey bees during 
the months of May and June. 

The Mountain Region in the west 
flares out from being narrow in the 
north to quite wide in the south. 
Throughout all of this area, as in 
the Piedmont and Upper Coastal 
Plain, the tulip poplar is the most 
important plant. However, the bee- 
keepers in these areas suffer from 
the dillusions that only sourwood 
honey is worth working for and they 
do not try to build up their colonies 
early in the season to take advantage 
of the spring honeyflow from tulip 
poplar and other early blooming 
plants. In the northern section near 
the Virginia line, Mr. Ralph B. Cheek 
has a supplementary flow from black 
locust and white clover in June until 
about a week to 10 days before the 
sourwood, basswood, and sumac begin 
blooming. The beekeepers mostly use 
2 hive bodies and produce comb honey 
in the shallow frames. They cut out 
this comb and pack it in glass, pour- 


by W. A. STEPHEN 


ing extracted honey over it. In late 
March, 1955, Cheek and two of his 
neighbor beekeepers found an average 
of 16 combs containing brood in 47 
two-story colonies. Besides finding it 
difficult to build bees to full strength 
for the May flow, they find swarming 
much worse in single hive bodies. All 
surplus equipment is removed from 
the hives shortly after the end of 
July. 

Mr. Raymond Presnell living far- 
ther south in the mountains moves his 
bees as far as 50 miles westward into 
Tennessee and eastward towards the 
foot of the mountains. He finds that he 
gets a good honeyflow about once in 
7 years with an average flow once in 
5 years. The rest of the time it runs 
from poor to nothing. To illustrate 
the difficulties one may encounter in 
sourwood country, during 1958 Pres- 
nell fed 1200 pounds of sugar to 100 
colonies, getting a return of only 
$36.00 for honey produced. Even then 
25 colonies perished during a time 
when they should have been storing 
surplus honey. The weather pays an 
important part in sourwood honey- 
flow, July frequently being a rainy 
month. However, Presnell thinks that 
some insect may be injuring the 
blooms or usurping the nectar. In a 
good year, Presnell recalls having 
seen nectar put into the brood combs 
so that the larvae floated out of their 
cells. On one particularly hot, humid 
and showery occasion, the sourwood 
yielded so heavily that before nine 
o’clock in the morning all the bees 
were gorged with raw nectar and 
scarcely a bee in the apiary was fly- 
ing. The bees clustered on the outside 
ripening the nectar by exposure to 
the air between their mandibles. 

In the extreme south of the moun- 
tains, Mr. H. J. Rosenkranz operates 
250 to 300 colonies in an area that 
is more consistent than in the north. 
Rosenkranz suggests that one of the 
best things is to have a good queen 
and plenty of working force — just 
plain good management. Mr. Gerald 
Sitton, farther east concentrates on 
the production of sourwood honey. He 
mentions the large number of small 
beekeepers and the diversion of opin- 
ions as to what are best management 
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Earl Bender, in Jones County, examining a colony. 


A beekeepers’ meeting in the apiary of Mr. 
Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. . « Stephen 


practices. In addition to the sour- 
wood, they also get some basswood, 
sumac and fall flow so that even if 
they do not get the pure sourwood, 
they usually have something for the 
home larder during the year. 


North Carolina has a few bee- 
keepers who have specialized in queen 
breeding and the production of pack- 
age bees. Two of these, Mr. G. E. 
Curtis of the Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Graham, N. C. and Mr. J. L. 
O’Ferrell and Sons of Greensboro, 
carry on their business at LaBelle, 
Florida during the winter. Their 
problem in North Carolina was to 
get warm enough weather for queen 
mating flights prior to mid-April. 
Also the cold springs may keep the 
bees from building up strong enough 
so as to be able to set up mating 
boxes and shake packages for early 
production. Artificial food is neces- 
sary as a substitute for honey and 
pollen. Then, in the hot weather the 
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J. E. Ford, Manager, Log Cabin Association, Cullowee, shows 


three girls how to install package bees. 


Bond, Burgaw, North 


big problem is to keep bees from 
swarming out of the mating boxes. At 
this time throughout the Piedmont, 
there is no honeyflow, therefore, the 
mating boxes and cell-building col- 
onies must be fed heavily. O’Ferrell 
considers the fall the best time for 
queen rearing, but this is the season 
when orders are at a minimum. 
Mr. S. C. Squires, secretary-treas- 
urer of the N. C. State Beekeepers 
Association, not far from Raleigh, 
raises a few queens and is working 
into the business in a bigger way. He 
has been keeping bees since 1912 and 
finds our uncontrollable weather con- 
ditions to be the biggest problem. In 
his section the honeyflow starts 
around April 20 to May 10. Maples, 
redbuds and elm provide some of the 
earliest pollen which he supplements 
by feeding dry pollen substitute in 
the open. Frequently the weather is 
very dry after June and goldenrod 
and aster do not yield as well 
as in wet years. Once in a long 
while sourwood honey is produced in 
the Piedmont. Such was the case in 
1955 after we had had a severe freeze 


Bee gums in Bertie County. 


on March 25. Poisons are not a prob- 
lem since the alfalfa weevil is the 
only insect for which any spraying is 
done in his section and the bees there 
do not work alfalfa. 


North Carolina is supposed to have 
the most beekeepers of any state in 
the nation. We have a larger farm 
population even than Texas. Because 
nature is kind in producing early 
spring pollen and nectar, chiefly from 
red maple, and in the autumn by 
providing some surplus from the as- 
ters even the “Bee-havers” in the 
state find their number of colonies 
undiminished from year to year. 


The most honey bees are concen- 
trated in the Upper Piedmont and 
mountains, but the best beekeeping 
territory is along the coast. It is 
here that we have our few large com- 
mercial producers. With greater di- 
versity in agriculture, it is possible 
that the trend of declining numbers 
of colonies in the eastern counties and 
the increasing numbers in the west 
will become less pronounced and, if 
some good pasture plant that yields 
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sufficient nectar is discovered, it is 
likely that we shall have greater sta- 
bility in beekeeping throughout the 
whole state. 

In contrast to 12 to 14% rural pop- 
ulation for the nation as a whole, 
North Carolina has about 65% rural 
population. There is rapidly expand- 
ing industrialization and great num- 


bers of workers in these plants have 
small plots of land along the high- 
ways where they can do some garden- 
ing, keep some chickens, a cow and a 
few bees. A great majority of the 
beekeepers in North Carolina are peo- 
ple such as these who have only a 
few colonies in their backyards. While 
very little of the production passes 


through wholesalers’ hands, the value 
of the honey produced ranges from 
one to two million dollars annually. 
Pollination services rendered by the 
bees would increase the value of bees 
in our agricultural economy to 20 to 
30 million dollars. There is some in- 
come from rental of bees in the areas 
growing cucurbits and apples. 





Problems in Piedmont, North Carolina 
by S. C. Squires, Chapel Hill 


I have been keeping bees here since 
1912 and I believe I know some of the 
problems. The most serious one is 
the weather which no one can control. 
About the first of the year we have a 
lot of cold weather, rain or snow, un- 
til the middle of March, and often the 
rain will continue until about the 
middle of April. This retards build- 
up for the honeyflow which starts 
about May list with a variation of a 
possible ten days either way. 

Our first main flow is from tulip 
poplar and no light flow before that 
is dependable. Sometimes we get a 
good flow from red bud about the last 
of March but the weather makes it 
difficult for bees to work it. 

My bees start taking artificial pol- 
len in early January and continue on 
it every day the weather allows until 
about February 1st when maple and 
elm start to bloom. The bees take 
the substitute dry in boxes and in 
1958 they carried 14 pounds from one 
box. There were about 60 colonies 
carrying pollen substitute from this 
box at one time. 

We have a loose red soil through 


S. C. Squires. He says this is the 
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best way to carry a 
swarm when you don’t have a hive with you. 


most of Piedmont North Carolina 
with a clay subsoil so tight in most 
places that it is hard for water to 
penetrate. If we don’t have plenty of 
rain through the summer,it gets so 
dry we do not get much honey from 
clover or anything else after some 
time in June. Another problem is that 
we do not have enough lime, and 
clover without lime is not much of a 
honey plant. 

We have plenty of dairies in this 
part of the state, but they use com- 
post on their pastures which grows 
good clover for their purpose but 
doesn’t produce honey. 

Because of the dry weather, the 
goldenrods and asters after June us- 
ually do not amount to much. The 
year 1958 was the first year in ten 
or fifteen that the bees got a good 
honeyflow from aster. I have known 
colonies to have a deep super full of 
honey left on them in June after the 
honeyflow and then starve before fall. 

We get a little honey from sour- 
wood about every three or four years. 
But we get what I would call a real 
flow only about every ten or fifteen 


years, usually in July. When it does 
produce, it falls like rain for about 
two weeks and I have had five-comb 
uuclei boxes that I use for queen 
rearing make 30 pounds of sourwood 
honey during the flow. 

We have a lot of the one to five 
colony class of beekeepers in this part 
of the state. Most of them expect to 
set their bees out in some out-of-the- 
way place and let them care for them- 
selves. Some of them do not seem to 
know that you can put more than one 
shallow super above the excluder on 
top of the brood chamber but if they 
had any surplus, they would not know 
how to take it off. They are afraid 
to learn because of stings. If you 
ask them to a meeting, they claim 
they are so busy they can’t come. 

We have one thing to be thankful 
for. We are not bothered with spray 
as our type of soil does not produce 
good tobacco or cotton and about the 
only kind of spraying is for alfalfa 
weevil and our bees do not work al- 
falfa. 

We have little disease in this part 
of the state. I have never had it in 
a single colony since I became a bee- 
keeper and only very few cases of 
Nosema. 


-_ 


Bees working on pollen substitute in early January. They 
do this every day, 
bloom in February. 


weather permitting, until maple and elm 
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“My, it’s a perfect fitl” says Steve as he gives Mrs. Stephen a 
hand in trying on the latest skep-hat creation. The admiring onlookers 
are Mr. and Mrs. George Vest of Lynchburg. 


Sourwood Honey in the 


In this Blue Ridge area of western 
North Carolina, many of our beekeep- 
ers produce bulk comb honey which 
is mostly consumed locally. Nearly 
all our customers want sourwood. The 
sourwood is a small tree which grows 
up to thirty or forty feet with a di- 
ameter of twelve inches. It rarely 
grows higher than twenty feet in the 
lowlands. 

At our elevation of three thousand 
feet, sourwood blooms in early July 
and will produce nectar for about two 
or three weeks. Some beekeepers lo- 
cate in the foothills of the mountains 
and follow the bloom by moving up 
higher as the flow develops. Weather 
affects the crop frequently as in July 
we often get rain for a period of from 
one to two weeks. Many of our older 
beekeepers estimate we get a good 
crop of sourwood only once every four 
to six years. 

Actually we have two main flows, 
the first about May 15th with white 
clover, black locust, and yellow pop- 
lar producing a heavy flow until June 
15 to 20. Then our bees have a week 
to ten days before sourwood, bass- 
wood and sumac. Throughout the sea- 
son there are many minor periods of 
activity. 

Many of our beekeepers in this lo- 
cality use two hive bodies and pro- 
duce comb honey in shallow supers 
instead of section boxes. Then they 
cut out chunks of comb, pack it in 
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(Eaton photo) 


D. A. Winesett, Pinnacle, is a large producer-packer. 
Winesett (above) says they run locally for sourwood. Their main loca- 
tion for over 400 colonies is at Plymouth. They have sales outlets 


Charles 


in six states. (Eaton photo) 


by Ralph B. Cheek, Sparta 


glass and pour extracted honey over 
it. It makes an attractive package. 
By using two bodies, we get the bees 
strong early enough for the first 
major flow in May. It is difficult to 
build up colonies in one hive body in 
time for the May flow. Also swarm- 
ing is worse in single bodies even with 
a shallow super than from two bodies. 

Typical supering over two hive 
bodies is (1) before black locust, 1st 
shallow super; (2)) ten days later, 
2nd shallow super; (3) just before 
sourwood, 3rd shallow super. 

These records are for an average 
of fifteen colonies for seventeen years. 
We do not always fill three shallow 
supers but the bees need that much 
room. Shortly after the end of July 
our season ends and we remove all 
the shallows. 

A management program for our 
country might go something like this: 
(1) February (alder bloom) examine 
for stores, queens and disease; (2) 


North Carolina Mountains 


March (maple bloom) examine for 
stores, feed, check queens, look for 
disease, give a young queen if needed, 
install package bees; (3) April 20- 
May 10 (apple bloom) check for 
stores, feed if necessary, continue 
checking queens and disease, give first 
shallow super, enlarge entrances; (4) 
May 20-June 30 (main spring flow) 
continue examinations, add supers if 
needed, use excluders if necessary 
and some method of swarm control 
where needed; (5) July 30-Aug. 15 
(end of sourwood) remove surplus, 
check queens and disease; (6) Sep- 
tember 15 (fall flow) check for stor- 
age, feed if necessary, requeen all 
queens older than one year, check for 
disease; (7) September 20—check all 
hives given young queens in Septem- 
ber, replace queens not accepted, 
paint and fix up; (8) November 1— 
reduce entrances and put on mouse 
guards, repair or replace damaged 
equipment. 





about the Northeast. 
* * 





rates will continue until then. 


1960 - A Really Exciting Year 
THE JOURNAL’S ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


All the major events that have led to the 
beekeeping industry will be given in this volume. The presumable expansion 
of the industry in the foreseeable future will also be explored. The regular 
departments will continue as they now are. 
writers. There will be two more regional numbers to tie in with this plan, 


Get your renewal in before January first. Get all the new readers you 
can get because the subscription rates will advance to $2.50 a year. Present 


resent firmly established 


We have a grand staff of 
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Raymond Presnell (article below) demonstrates his method of 
grafting at a meeting of the State Association at Valle Crusis. 
“A little time, a little money; a lot more time, a lot more money” 


Raymond says. (Eaton photo) 


FROM THIRTY YEARS’ 


My remarks are based on thirty 
years of continual experience. In pro- 
ducing sourwood honey I have moved 
apiaries as far as fifty miles into 
Tennessee and east into Caldwell and 
Wilkes counties in seasons when sour- 
wood gave a crop since it was gener- 
ally distributed over the entire area. 
The average was a good flow about 
once in seven years; average, once in 
five years; poor, once in three years. 
This gives us four flows in eight 
years. 

Weather plays an important part 
as well as whether the bees can fly 
freely or not. I have never seen a 
year that sourwood didn’t have plenty 
of bloom. 

I have not decided whether the 
cause of crop failure is one or several 
things. I have noticed in seasons 
when there is no flow that there will 
be tiny black specks in the bottom of 
the flower that gives it a grayish 
mildewed appearance. It may be pos- 
sible that this is a fungus in the 
nectaries that causes the bloom to 
drop prematurely. In most cases when 
there is no flow, the flowers will not 
be pure white as they are when there 
is a flow. 

Another source of suspicion are 
moths that I first saw about ten years 
ago, so numerous and seeking nectar 
so eagerly that the supply was great- 
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Geo. 


colonies. 


Vaught, 


by Raymond Presnell, Banner Elk 


ly reduced and in these seasons the 
bees get little from the bloom. The 
first time I saw this was in 1949 in 
my own yard. One evening about dark 
I heard the blossoms of the sourwood 
peppering down as though they were 
being visited by insects. I got my 
flashlight and found hundreds of 
pairs of shiny eyes moving through 
the branches, crawling over the blos- 
soms, seeking nectar. I have never 
seen so many bees or other insects 
on sourwood since. Practically all 
of them were about the size of large 
wax moths. I have seen them also 
since although I got a good crop in 
1950 and also in 1951. It may be 
that sourwood yields at night and 
the moths get the nectar. Also they 
may damage the nectaries with their 
tongues and cause the black spots I 
mentioned. 

We have another case with arrow- 
weed and goldenrod where yellow 
black bugs like lightning bugs gather 
nectar in the daylight. They stay on 
the flower around the clock but they 
seem to be active only in day. The 
bees have not worked arrowweed here 
because of them for the last fifteen 
years. They become more numerous 
as goldenrod appears. A dozen or 
more of them eagerly crawl over each 
flower all day long and the bees 
stay in the hives. 


Winston-Salem, 
His main interest, as he puts it, is “To head for the 
hills” each year for the sourwood flow. This 40 mile operation pays 
off in premium prices at his service station. 


is a sidelmer with aout 50 


(Eaton photo 


EXPERIENCE 


In the fall of 1958 was the first 
time in fifteen years the bees worked 
goldenrod. There was a light frost 
after ten days when the bugs were 
getting their nectar, then they dis- 
appeared and we had a week of nice 
weather and the bees really packed 
the nectar in their brood chambers 
as fast as I ever saw them. 

I believe disease and insects af- 
fected the sourwood area during the 
last few years and that is the reason 
for crop failures. I am sure it would 
be nearly impossible to overstock the 
sourwood area when it does yields 
freely. 





Be Our Agent 


Earn Some 
Help Some 


We have a plan that will help you 
earn some money and at the same 
time do a real good turn for some 
of your beekeeping friends. Since the 
subscription price will be $2.50 a 
year January first, your friends can 
renew their subscription now at the 
present price of $2.00 and new sub- 
scribers may have a bonus of these 
two Southeastern issues, October and 
November. Write us now and get all 
the details of the plan. 














Western North Carolina - ----—- 


by GERALD C. SITTON, Brevard 


A report about all the honey pro- 
duced in these hills for the past two 
years would not make a decent para- 
graph in “random thoughts.” Here 
in the mountains of western North 
Carolina the beekeeper looks to sour- 
wood which begins about July 4th and 
lasts through the month; when there 
is a flow. We are willing to work 
hard to get a few pounds of this, the 
finest of all table honey, but it is not 
too dependable. 


The first flow here of importance in 
the spring is tulip poplar about the 
first of May. Along the French Broad 
River farm area, the clover is a help 
and there is nectar from blackberries, 
huckleberries and huckberries. The 
latter can be found only at higher 
altitudes where the timber has not 
all been cut out for lumber. There is 
some basswood and sumac around the 
old fields and pastures, but not much. 
The fall weed flow in the farming 


area is good enough some years to 
provide a few pounds of dark honey 
which is always left on for winter. 

There are no large outfits in the 
mountains but a large number of 
small beekeepers. 

Queens do not last as long here as 
they should. There are many queen- 
less colonies in early spring. This 
may be due to the high altitude. We 
have had disease around a few times 
but now I think it is under control. 





My experience with sourwood dates 
back about six years when I had only 
one colony to the present time when 
I have 250-300 colonies. During that 
time I have had two years of crystal 
clear crop; the others the color of 
Schlitz beer but all of wonderful 
taste. 

Our problem in the southwest part 
of North Carolina is to get a con- 
sistent crop every year. Some years 


Regarding Sourwood 


by H. J. Rosenkranz, Hayesville, N. C. 


there’s a wonderful bloom but very 
little nectar; then there may be av- 
erage bloom with good crops. They 
argue wet or dry weather is against 
it but I have made good poundage 
in both. I do not believe anyone 
knows why sourwood yields in some 
years and not in others. 

The best precaution that I can 
give is that every colony must have 
a good queen and plenty of bees in 


the working force. Just plain good 
management. Why we get a crop here 
and a failure over in the next coun- 
ties north, I do not know. The demand 
for sourwood is strong everywhere. 
I could sell three times my present 
capacity. I am a step ahead of the 
mountaineer beekeeper because he 
does not have the right equipment 
and he does not know how to pack 
his honey. 





South Carolina - ------ 


South Carolina is called the Pal- 
metto State, but there is only a small 
area in the southeast corner where 
palmetto trees produce a surplus of 
honey. This is the cabbage palmetto, 
the saw palmetto producing very lit- 
tle, if any, surplus. 

As with the other states 
Southeastern group which 
from the 


in the 
extends 
ocean to the mountains, 


ee 


M. R. Robbs, Gaffney, South Carolina, questions George Vest 
of the Dadant Lynchburg Branch Office concerning the merits of the 


comb-honey frame. (Eaton photo 
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South Carolina has a Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont, and Mountain region. 
The Coastal Plain occupies about 
half of the state in the lower part 
of which tupelo, black gum, gallberry 
yield the main honey crop. In the 
cultivated areas, cotton and Mexican 
clover may produce surplus, but 
honey from the latter is of poor 
quality and off-flavor. It is a big help 


meetings. 
Columbia. 


by W. A. STEPHEN 


in the production of package bees 
however, as it provides stores for 
wintering. According to Mr. W. H. 
Purser of Clemson, the area farth- 
er inland, the Upper Coastal Plain 
grows sparkleberry which contributes 
a good deal of honey. It is said to be 
of reddish color and of fair quality. 

The Piedmont occupies most of the 
upper half of the state. Here tulip 


“Dinner on the Grounds,” an important part of beekeepers’ 
This one was at the Babcock Honey Company’s plant at 
(Eaton photo) 
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South Carolina State Fair exhibits in 1953. Left to right, L. J. Jordon Ist; T. P. Gaskin, 3rd; |. T. Hepp, 2nd. 


poplar provides most of the surplus. 
Excellent table honey is produced 
from legumes, especially the hairy 
vetch and Ladino clover. Sumac yields 
some in mid-summer. 


While Will O’ the Wisp is usually 
associated with lower lands, it may be 
used allegorically for the sourwood 
honeyflow. Many beekeepers move to 
the mountains for this illusive sour- 
wood honey, which yields only once 
in several years. Tulip poplar honey, 
reddish in color, comes in prior to 
sourwood. Occasionally bees may work 


(Photo from Steve) 


the mountain laurel which produces a 
hot honey—one that burns the throat 
although at first tasting favorably. 
In the case of most migratory bee- 
keepers, who have learned this they 
do not move their bees to the moun- 
tains until after these blooms have 
ceased to secrete nectar. 


Because of the variation in altitude 
and distance from the ocean, there 
may be as much as 90 days difference 
in the blooming period of blackberry, 
for instance. In the lower Coastal 
Plain and in the mountains up until 


mid-summer, the blooming periods are 
later at the higher elevation than 
farther east and south. After mid- 
summer, plants bloom in the moun- 
tains earlier than in the Coastal 
Plain. 

While South Carolina has the few- 
est colonies in the southeastern sec- 
tion except Maryland, there is great 
potential, both for the production of 
package bees and queens and for 
honey production. Purser states that 
South Carolina might well be called 
a sleeping giant from the honey 
producing standpoint. 





BEEKEEPING 


The fact that the state extends 
from the sea coast to and into the 
mountains gives it a wide variety 
of honey plants and types of beekeep- 
ing. Sassafras Mountain in upper 
Pickens County is one of the higher 
elevations in the Blue Ridge range. 
Abundant rainfall ranging from 50 
inches of rainfall in the center of the 


Honey Exhibits at the State Fair in 1957. 
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(Photo from Purser) 


state to 75 and 80 inches in the 
mountains and along the coast furn- 
ishes plenty of moisture for the honey 
plants. 

Migratory beekeeping is on the 
increase. Beekeepers are transport- 
ing bees into the mountains for sour- 
wood honey by the hundreds. Some 


moving is being done to get the crop 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


by W. H. PURSER, Clemson College 


of vetch honey in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of the state. The most recent 
development in migratory beekeeping 
is the move into the soybean section 
of the state to get the beautiful soy- 
bean honey. This plant is yielding as 
high as 50 pounds per colony in some 
areas. 


The package and queen bee ship- 


Johny Purser, son of W. H. Purser, extracting honey at 9 years of age. 
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Demonstration of queen rearing at beekeepers’ Short Course, Comb of gallberry honey made in Hampton County. Gallberry 
Clemson College. Placing cell on comb (W. H. Purser). in the background. (Purser photo) 


pers in the state are on the increase. 
South Carolina is probably the near- 
est producing section from which the 
eastern part of the United States and Southwestern Part of State - Estill. Blooming Dates of 
Canada can purchase their packages. 
In fact, sake of our <a rane leav- Honey Plante - Records of 19liinl5. By W. H. Purser, 
ing the state are picked up by the 

purchaser in trucks. The package ’ ' s t ' ’ ’ ’ ’ 
buyers bring their cages down and sJan. sFeb. sMar. sApre . May une July Ange sSep. Get. 
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get them refilled each year. At pres- . ret nea Maple - - 
ent there are six shippers of pack- : ’ 8 8 
age bees in the state and twelve queen ----=--= Yellow Jasmine 
breeders. ° 8 8 
Since some of our larger beekeep- Stes. ean 
ers have started migratory work they w------- Crab Apple 
are averaging well over 100 pounds ’ ’ ’ 
per colony. The move to the moun- ~-a<<wncaccwe Blackberries 
tains for sourwood has been one of cinemas tlie Chilis 
the popular moves for some years. 8 . P . 
However, this move often proves =-----= Tupelo Gum: 
worthless. For the past two years ‘ ' ' ' 
very little sourwood has been gath- 
ered. The tulip poplar is still possibly 
our number one honey plant in spite 
of the pulpwood and sawmill busi- 
ness. Gallberry is one of our more 
desirable honeys in the costal area. 
The tupelo gum seldom produces a 
surplus, but when it does, the honey 
is very delicious. The holly trees are 
good producers in the lower part of 
the state. This honey is light in color, 
but some beekeepers think it is re- 
sponsible for the off-flavor honey 
that they get. In the central or sand- 
hill section of the state, the sparkle- 
berry or huckleberry produces a good 
crop of dark red honey some years. 
This honey tastes and smells some- 
what like sorghum syrup. Hairy vetch 
seems to produce heaviest in the slate 
section of the state. Although no 
honey comes from the cedar tree, the 
vetch seems to produce more honey 
in the heavy cedar section of the 
state. 
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The educational set-up in the state 
as concerns beekeeping is still far 
from perfect. There is practically no 
research on beekeeping being done 
at present. One class is being taught 
here at Clemson College, with classes 
averaging from 10 to 20 students. 
There is one inspector for the state 
and this is not full-time work. We 
have one acting bee-specialist with 
the Extension Service. Several of the 
agricultural teachers and county 


agents have F.F.A. and 4-H boys 
keeping bees as a project. 


The percentage of diseased bees 
in the state is very low. European 
foulbrood was once one of our big 
handicaps. Now we seldom see a case 
of European. Terramycin has been 
possibly helpful with European con- 
trol. American foulbrood, has taken 
its toll, but is not causing much alarm 
as of now. 


Much of the honey in South Caro- 
lina is sold locally. Some of the 
larger packers move honey out of the 
state. The fruit stands are selling 
honey for the small beekeepers, but 
the larger packers depend on the 
supermarkets. The two most popular 
packs of honey are the 2% pound 
widemouth comb pack and the 1 pound 
extracted. The average price received 
by the producer wholesale is 25 to 
30 cents per pound. 





Georgia - - - 


Georgia, the largest state east of 
the Mississippi River, may be divided 
into three areas, the Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont and Mountains. The moun- 
tain area boarders on Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina and sup- 
ports a small amount of commercial 
beekeeping and some migratory op- 
erations. As in the Appalachian 
Mountains northward, most beekeep- 
ers work for the sourwood honey. 
Even when this tree, also called lily 
of the valley, yields heavily, which 
is only once in several years, very 
little sourwood honey gets out of the 
area. It is packaged and sold to the 
local trade, the surplus being picked 
up by tourists. 


The Piedmont Plateau may be con- 
sidered as marginal. At one time bee- 
keeping was practiced extensively in 
mid-Georgia, before the advent of 
the boll weevil. Since then, accord- 
ing to Mr. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, 
poisonous insecticides have been used 
so extensively that most colonies 
were moved either to north or to 
south Georgia. However, he notes 
that beekeeping is increasing in mid- 


Also a close-up of gallberry bushes. 
plant in the region around Hahira. 
Branch) 
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This is the main honey 
(From Louise Passmore, Dadant 


Georgia as large acreages are being 
converted to clover pastures. In this 
area there is a better summer honey- 
flow than nearer the coast and bee- 
keeping seems to be coming back. 


Most of the commercial beekeeping 
in Georgia is in the Coastal Plain. 
Mr. Herbert Studier, a beekeeper in 
this section, says that according to 
geologists the lower coastal plain 
once was the ocean bottom and is 
swampy for 50 miles or so in from 
the coast. About two-thirds of the 
queen breeders and package bee ship- 
pers are located in this area. While 
red maple blooms quite early, begin- 
ning the early part of January, 
yellow jasmine (jessamine) blooms 
through the whole of February and 
March. This causes the death of many 
young bees, especially of the lighter 
colored races. During the early part 
of June, the summer titi comes into 
bloom and the blue brood makes its 
appearance. This further retards 
colony development and queen pro- 
duction. 

It is estimated, according to Dowl- 
ing, that there are over 100,000 col- 


by W. A. STEPHEN 


onies located within 100 miles of 
Valdosta which is the center of the 
area. Migratory beekeeping is prac- 
ticed extensively there as bees have 
to be moved from spring to summer 
to fall locations. 

The largest amount of honey is 
produced in the area around Homer- 
ville, which is near the Okefenokee 
Swamp. The major honey plants are 
gallberry, holly, tupelo and palmetto 
with crimson clover, titi, black gum, 
pepper bush, calico weed, Mexican 
clover, flattop goldenrod and sea 
myrtle supplementing these flows. 
After the early honeyflow is over, 
bees must be moved north to clover 
fields or into Florida for build-up on 
partridge pea and snow vine. 


Georgia’s 75 certified package and 
queen shippers have insisted on effi- 
cient inspection. Georgia law does not 
permit the use of sulfa for disease 
control. At present the disease rate 
is less than 0.4% of the total bees 
inspected. Permits to enter Georgia 
with bees on combs are granted to 
beekeepers from states which have 
a reciprocal law. 


Swamp picture, typical of the area around vhe Okefenokee 
where there are quite a few beekeepers. 
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BEEKEEPING 


A few years ago an Atlanta glass 
jobber reported that he delivered 
twenty carloads of honey jars into 
one town in South Georgia—Homer- 
ville. This would indicate that in one 
season, some 60,000 cases of honey 
were packed in that town, which has 
a population approaching 2,000! The 
preponderant amount of this honey 
was chunk comb, and was produced 
from a swamp shrub called gallberry. 
It is a variety of holly and yields a 
light amber honey of excellent body 
and flavor. Pure gallberry honey 
makes a particularly desirable chunk 
comb package, for it is almost free 
of granulation. Most of Georgia’s 
annual production comes from this 
plant, and is produced near Homer- 
ville and Waycross in the yellow 
pine forests which surround the 
Okefenokee Swamp. 

Beekeepers in this area are gen- 
erally considered “experts” in the 
production of fancy chunk comb. They 
crowd their colonies in anticipation 
of the honeyflow, which seldom lasts 
more than two weeks, and put supers 
of cut comb foundation on every 
colony. Their average per colony is 
not so high, but the quality is un- 
excelled. 

They must work very hard, these 
chunk comb honey producers, for 
though gallberry abounds in the 
area, there is little else available for 
the greater part of the year. They 
must move their colonies several 
times during each season in order to 
have them at peak condition when the 
short flow finally comes. There is 
almost no cultivated land around the 
swamp, unless the cultivation of yel- 
low pine for turpentine and pulpwood 
be considered, so the first move must 
be in order to gain winter stores. 
The most popular plant for this pur- 
pose is Mexican clover, or pursley, 
which springs up in corn fields in 
south central Georgia during July. 
This plant furnishes nectar contin- 
ually until the first “hard” freeze 
kills it, and bees placed within range 
of it usually go into winter quarters 
in very good condition. . 

Some beekeepers in southern Geor- 
gia maintain that a_ single-story 
colony will winter just as well as one 
with a super of honey on it, that the 
bees will use whatever they have 
available in the spring and get by 
with it. Most, however, winter with 
one shallow super above the brood 
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by GARNETT PUETT 
Dadant Branch Office, Hahira 


chamber. About half the colonies in 
the area are eight-frame, which would 
make additional storage room neces- 
sary even in this climate where a 
ten-frame will survive without it. The 
explanation for the eight-frame usage 
is that the bees are croweded into 
cut comb supers quicker when the 
gallberry flow comes. Double brood 
chambers, even shallow supers for 
extra brood room, are almost non- 
existent. 

With the first signs of warm 
weather, sometimes as early as Jan- 
uary first, the maple tree furnishes 
pollen and some nectar. Colonies be- 
gin to awaken and brood rearing 
commences. This is usually no bless- 
ing, for the interval between the 
blooming of maple and that of the 
next nectar source may be as long 
as two months. Thus the colonies may 
gain in population much too early, 
only to starve almost entirely within 
three weeks. To combat this problem, 
Georgia beekeepers began to invade 
Florida for a source of nectar for a 
spring build-up. Some move to the 
extreme western part of Florida, 
around Tallahassee, for titi, which is 
a shrub of almost tree height that 
blooms along river and creek banks. 

Most of the beekeepers who move, 
go into the orange groves, which oc- 
casionally furnish surplus honey for 
the market in addition to that neces- 
sary for the desired build-up. The 
most experienced beekeepers generally 
concede that the honey brought back 
from Florida is economically negligi- 
ble unless there has been an exception- 
ally long flow from the citrus trees. 
The Georgia bees are usually too 
weak to gather surplus honey during 
the blooming period in Florida. Citrus 
has usually ceased to yield around 
the end of March, at which time there 
must be another movement of bees 
into Georgia. 

This time, some beekeepers set their 
colonies near fields of crimson clover, 
which begin to bloom about the tenth 
day of April. Crimson clover is found 
all over Georgia, but apparently only 
that growing in the central part of 
the state is capable of producing even 
a fair nectar flow. Soil and climatic 
conditions in other areas are un- 
suitable. A few beekeepers receive 
money for these pollination. services, 
but most are content with whatever 
living their bees are able to glean 
from the fields. 


IN GEORGIA 


The gallberry flow immediately 
follows the clover, in fact the two 
usually overlap so that some bee- 
keepers do not get from one to the 
other quickly enough. Because of this 
factor, most of them come directly 
from Florida to their gallberry loca- 
tions and take their chances while 
awaiting the flow. Black gum trees 
furnish sufficient nectar to keep the 
bees well fed between the citrus and 
the gallberry. There are two major 
problems that confront the beekeeper 
during this wait for the gallberry 
flow: the bees have built up to peak 
strength on the citrus and they are 
likely to swarm, especially those con- 
fined in eight-frame brood chambers. 
Even if they are prevented from 
swarming, they are likely to dwindle 
in strength because of having reached 
their peak condition too far ahead 
of the main flow. Many increases are 
made during this period to combat 
swarming and to take best advantage 
of the crowded condition of the colo- 
nies. 

Gallberry begins to bloom during 
the latter part of April or the first 
of May. Most beekeepers have had 
their supers of cut comb foundation 
ready since March, and begin at 
once to add room to all their colonies. 
Although gallberry is a swamp plant, 
it does not yield honey to a very large 
extent if there are frequent rains 
during the blooming period. Cool 
nights, which follow rainy days, us- 
ually cause the blossoms to “blight,” 
or turn almost black. 


When gallberry has ceased to yield, 


saw palmetto sometimes affords 
enough nectar to finish out supers of 
chunk comb that were started on gall- 
berry. This honeyflow is not depend- 
able annually, but it does usually 
help raise the per colony average of 
the Georgia beekeeper. After this 
flow, bees must be moved once again 
to the fall clover locations, and the 
cycle has begun again. 

There are, of course, minor crops 
of honey produced in other areas of 
Georgia, such as the very undepend- 
able sourwood of the mountains of 
northern Georgia, but the most im- 
portant crop is gallberry. It is this 
weed that has made Georgia the im- 
portant beekeeping state that it is, 
and that has made Homerville, Geor- 
gia, the chunk comb honey capital of 
the world. 
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Typical eastern Georgia bee yard location. (Photo from Louise Passmore, Hahira.) 


THE BEEKEEPERS OF GEORGIA 


by HERBERT STUDIER 
Shell Rock Honey Farms, Guyton 


Beekeeping in Georgia is generally 
divided into two types, the honey 
producer and the queen and package 
man, and more recently the royal 
jelly producer, although for the time 
being at least these fellows are in- 
active. Until such time as research 
is released the present romance of 
this product is over. 

The Georgia beekeeper in many 
ways has it a lot tougher than his 
fellow beekeeper in states farther 
north. This can also be said for the 
Georgia farmer, for here in the 
South we are troubled with many 
pests unheard of in the northern 
states. 

Rot, decay, and termites are ever 
present problems, although improved 
methods of rot proofing and termite 
proofing are coming into use. Due 
to the damp warm climatic conditions, 
the replacement rate of bee equip- 
ment is very high. Wax moths are 
also a serious problem and the better 
equipped Georgia beekeepers have 
fumigating rooms to care for combs 
while off the bees. 

While a bumper year comes about 
once in five years, the rest of the 
time the average Georgia package 
man keeps his colonies in_ single 
stories. Fifteen years ago when I first 
came to Georgia I had a hard time 
believing this but I too found this to 
be the best method. 

We operate in what is known as 
the Peidmont or coastal area of 
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Georgia. According to geologists, this 
was once ocean bottom and is swampy 
for 50 miles or so in from the 
coast. Many of the poorer fields 
look just like ocean sand, while the 
lower lying land has a good ac- 
cumulation of humus. In this area 
beekeepers are plagued by yellow 
jessamine which blooms through al- 
most the whole of February and 
March and makes good queen cell 
production next to impossible. Col- 
onies can be found during this time 
with bottom boards covered with 
dead and dying young bees. After 
this is over, conditions are good for 
almost two months. It is during this 
time that we raise our queens. Then 
from about June 1 to 15 another 
poisonous condition lasting for about 
a month starts. This is known to 
beekeepers as blue brood, the cause 
of which seems to be of some doubt, 
some beekeepers contending that it 
is caused by summer titi, others con- 
tending that it is caused by juice 
from blueberries which ripen at the 
same time. Theoretically the birds 
pick open the ripe berries and the 
bees gather the juice. At least the 
dead brood has the exact color of 
this berry juice. 

The beekeeper located farther in- 
land on the pebbly clay soil seems to 
fare better since he is relatively 
free of jessamine and blue brood 
poisoning. This pebbly clay farm- 
ing area produces a much better 


summer honeyflow and is good fer 
the package man since colonies can 
fill up with honey after shipping 
season is over. While beekeepers in 
the swampy area get a heavier early 
honeyflow, and most of the honey 
producers are located in territories 
of this kind, it is frequently necessary 
for them to move their bees to pebbly 
clay areas because of the complete 
lack of nectar and especially pollen 
during the summer months. 

Some honey producers can get 
averages of from 80 to 100 pounds 
per colony but these locations seem 
to be few and far between and the 
honey producers seem to be in the 
minority in this state. 

The state of Georgia has what is 
known as a reciprocating bee law. 
Quite a few beekeepers operate 
North-South but permits to enter 
Georgia are granted to only such 
states which permit the entry of 
bees from Georgia. Some years ago 
when other southern states were clos- 
ing their doors to bees on combs the 
state of Georgia was broadminded 
enough not to follow suit in clamping 
down a complete embargo, but insert- 
ed a reciprocating clause which is 
about as fair as any arrangement 
could be. 





The Three Sections of 
Georgia 


by A. V. DOWLING 
Valdosta Honey Company, 
Valdosta 

Georgia is divided into three bee- 
keeping sections: south Georgia, mid- 
dle Georgia and north Georgia. There 
are twenty-five or more honey plants 
that yield a surplus. Most of the 
package and queen shippers and gall- 
berry and tupelo chunk honey pro- 
ducers are in the fifteen counties in 
south Georgia. It is estimated that 
there are over 100,000 colonies within 
100 miles of Valdosta which is the 
center of this area. More colonies are 
concentrated here than any similar 
small area east of the Mississippi. 

Migratory beekeeping is practiced 
extensively as bees have to be moved 
from spring to summer, and to fall 
locations, to get enough pollen for 
brood rearing to continue through 
the year. The principal honey plants 
in south Georgia are maple, titi, an- 
dromeda, Indian holly, black gum, 
crimson clover, tupelo, gallberry, saw 
palmetto, pepper bush, calico weed, 
Mexican clover, cotton, flat top gold- 
enrod and sea myrtle. 

Before the advent of the boll wee- 
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vil, beekeeping was extensive in mid- 
dle Georgia. Since then, insecticide 
poisons have been used so extensively 
that most bees were moved to north 
Georgia or south Georgia. Recently, 
however, beekeeping has again in- 
creased in middle Georgia as large 
cotton acreages have been converted 
into clover pastures. The principal 
honey plants are black gum, tulip 
poplar, sumac, bitterweed, Mexican 
clover, white clover, crimson clover, 
goldenrod, and aster. 


Beekeeping in north Georgia is 
about as it has been for twenty years. 
The principal honey plants are fruit 
and berry blooms, persimmon, black 
locust, tulip poplar, white and crim- 
son clovers, basswood, sourwood, 
vetch, sumac, goldenrod and aster. 


Because most of Georgia’s main 
honeys do not granulate readily a 
large volume is packed as chunk 
comb and most of Georgia’s honey 
is from trees and shrubs. Tulip pop- 
lar, crimson clover, sourwood, tupelo, 
and gallberry are considered among 


the best table honeys. The earliest 
honey plant in the spring is redbud 
maple which blooms about the first 
of January and the last one is sea 
myrtle which blooms until December. 


Georgia has seventy-five certified 
package and queen shippers, who 
operate over 60,000 colonies and 
many thousand queen nuclei. 

The Georgia law does not allow the 
use of sulfa for AFB and the state 
inspection records show less than one- 
fourth of one per cent of this disease 
over a twenty-year period. 
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The Beekeeping Industry 


In Alabama 


by W. A. Ruffin 


. |. Extension Entomologist, Auburn, Alabama 


The author showing a comb of honey from a colony producing 
150 Ib. surplus from crimson clover near Auburn. 


Beekeeping in Alabama affects a 
lot of people. Thousands that live 
in towns and in the country keep a 
few colonies of bees as a hobby and 
for the production of honey for home 
use. Probably not more than two- 
hundred individuals derive most of 
their income from bees and would be 
classified as commercial beekeepers. 
Most of these manage their bees for 
the production of package bees and 
queens. The greatest interest in bees 
at the present time is due to the need 
for them for pollination purposes. 

The income from bees in Alabama 
is about $1,000,000 annually. About 
half of this amount comes from 
the sale of live bees and the other 
half from the sale of honey. The 
census shows that there are . about 
200,000 colonies of bees in Alabama 
at the present time. Honey production 
amounts to only 20 to 30 pounds per 
colony. The average production of 
the better beekeepers runs about 100 
pounds per colony. 

Prior to 1900, practically all of the 
bees were kept in box hives or gums. 
It is likely that W. J. Jenkins, of 
Wetumpka, Alabama, made and sold 
the first movable-frame hives in this 
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state. This man’s record, as one of 
the early leaders in beekeeping, was 
marred by the fact that he was one 
of the first to have bees infected with 
American foulbrood. Not knowing 
any better, he sold bees on combs 
that were infested with the disease 
over a wide area. His bees and most 
of those he sold were all killed by 
foulbrood. 

A new era in beekeeping in Ala- 
bama started in 1909 when W. D. 
Achord moved from Florida to Fitz- 
patrick, Alabama. He was mainly in- 
terested in honey production and he 
was impressed with the thousands 
of acres of white sweet clover (Meli- 
lotus sp.) that he found growing in 
the area. However, since melilotus 
does not bloom until June, Mr. Achord 
had a lot of trouble with his bees 
swarming. He tried to solve this prob- 
lem by shipping comb nuclei to north- 
ern beekeepers. The demand for nuclei 
and queens grew until in 1912 he em- 
ployed H. C. Short, of Ohio, to graft 
and produce queens for him. Because 
of foulbrood, these men were con- 
cerned about shipping bees on comb. 
So they wrote to the A. I. Root 
Company, for a sample of their comb- 


less package cage. In the spring of 
1912, Mr. Short made up 50 of these 
small cages that held only one-half 
pound of bees. The bees were shipped 
with the same food that is used in 
queen cages today. These small pack- 
ages developed rapidly when placed 
in hives in the North, and the pack- 
age business in Alabama really began 
to grow. In the April, 1914 issue of 
Gleanings, M. C. Berry, Montgomery, 
Alabama, advertised package and 
queen bees. Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Alabama, started in the pack- 
age and queen business about 1916. 
J. M. Cutts, Montgomery; W. E. 
Harrell, Hayneville; and many others 
were in the package and queen busi- 
ness by 1920. It was said then and 
probably is true today, that more live 
bees are shipped from the area within 
fifty miles of Montgomery than from 
any other like area in the world. 

Most of the bees shipped from 
Alabama go to Canada and the mid- 
western states. The movement of bees 
and bee equipment interstate soon 
caused more concern about bee dis- 
eases. 

The Alabama Beekeepers Associa- 
tion was organized in 1922. The main 
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A shipment of packages from Alabama to. Canada from the 
oldest package and 


apiaries of H. C. Short of Fitzpatrick, the 
queen producer in the state. (Ruffin photo) 
purpose of the organization was to 
get laws passed by the state legisla- 
ture that would help prevent the 
spread of foulbrood. The first state 
bee law was passed September 27, 
1923. The first inspection of bees for 
foulbrood was done in the spring of 
1922 or 1923. This work was done 
by Professors J. M. Robinson, and 
F. E. Guyton, of the Zoology-Ento- 
mology Department, at Auburn. Most 
likely neither of them would have 
known American foulbrood if they 
had found it. For that reason, they 
got A. D. Worthington, who later 
worked as an inspector in Iowa for 
a number of years, to come over from 
Mississippi to help them on their first 
round of inspection. The Alabama 
State Department of Agriculture em- 
ployed Thomas Atchison in 1924 to 
do inspection work. He was the first 
full-time state apiarist in Alabama 
and served until his death in 1940. 
The Alabama bee laws are based on 
the feeling that American foulbrood 
can be handled in only one way. That 
is by destroying it with fire where- 
ever it is found. The law requires that 
a colony of bees found infected with 
the disease must be destroyed im- 
mediately by burning. No bees on 
combs or used bee equipment can be 
shipped into Alabama under any con- 
ditions. Because of the strict enforce- 
ment of these laws, it is a rare thing 
to find even one colony of bees in- 
fected with foulbrood. I have worked 
with bees in this state for thirty 
years and have never seen an in- 
fected colony of bees. 
Geographically, Alabama can 
roughly be divided into four major 
areas. By so doing, it is possible to 
give some idea of flora and the pos- 
sibility of honey production in the 
area. Across the northern end of the 
state there are nine counties that are 
called Tennessee Valley counties. The 
land in these counties is largely flat, 
level fields with red soils. Until recent 
years the area was devoted almost 
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R. M. Pugh, Tinsdale, Saskatchewan, former Provincial Apiarist, 
with truck load of packages, ready to go, from the apiaries of W. 


E. Harrell, Hayneville. (Ruffin photo) 


entirely to the production of corn 
and cotton and was not suitable for 
honey production. Increased interest 
in the production of livestock in this 
area has resulted in the planting of 
crimson or white Dutch clover on 
most farms. Blooms of these clovers, 
tulip poplar, and some sourwood 
furnish most of the nectar in this 
area. The extent of beekeeping here 
is a few colonies on many farms kept 
for honey production. 

South of the Tennessee Valley and 
extending down to Montgomery is 
a big area that includes the Piedmont 
region, the Coosa Valley and the up- 
per coastal plains. The area is moun- 
tainous, but many farms in this 
region grow a large acreage in crim- 
son and some white Dutch clover. 
Tulip poplar, sourwood, and clovers 
are the sources of nectar here. 

The black belt covers parts of 
twelve counties in the central part 
of the state extending from the 
Georgia line on the east to Mississippi 
on the west. This area is made up 
mostly of lime soils. This used to be 
the melilotus area but heavy grazing 
has killed it out except along road- 
sides. In its place there is now grow- 
ing thousands of acres of white Dutch 
and crimson clovers and caley peas. 
Wild flowers include asters, goldenrod 
and partridge peas. Most of the pack- 
age and queen bees are produced in 
this area. 

South of the black belt and extend- 
ing to the Gulf is the lower coastal 
plains. The area is generally level, 
with sandy soil and many streams. 
Most of the nectar in this area comes 
from wild plants. The important ones 
are gallberry, titi, tupelo gums, and 
pursley. This section of the state is 
second only to the black belt in the 
production of package and queen bees. 

Crimson and white Dutch clovers 
are grown in this state for pasturage 
and seed production. Within the past 
ten years the acreage has been greatly 
increased in all parts of the state. 


Many farmers that are producing 
seed have felt that their yields were 
going down because there were not 
enough bees for all of the clover. For 
this reason, George H. Blake, Jr., 
Entomologist of the A. P. I. Experi- 
ment Station, started some tests to 
determine the effect of honey bees 
on seed yields of crimson clover. These 
tests have been conducted over the 
past three years. Results show that 
there is an increasing effect on seed 
yields when from one to five colonies 
per acre are placed in or around 
clover fields. These tests have shown 
that one to two colonies per acre will 
increase the yield of seed in good 
clover about 400 pounds per acre and 
the bees may store as much as 100 
pounds of surplus honey. 

County agents’ reports for 19538 
show that over 26,000 colonies of bees 
were used to pollinate clovers in Ala- 
bama. It is quite possible that the 
need for bees for pollination purposes 
may create a new demand for a lot 
of bees. 





Subscription Rates 
Going Up 


The yearly rate on the American Bee 
Journal is advancing to $2.50 a year. In 
order to give old subscribers a chance to 
subscribe at the old rates, the new rates 


will not be effective until Jan. 1, 1960. 
Until that time you are entitled to the old 
rate of $2.00 a year, 3 years for $5.00 

We had hopes of maintaining the old 
rate, in fact have maintained it. nearly 
two years when an advance would have 
been justified. On the above date the 
new rates of $2.50 a year, three years 
for $6.00 will be effective. 

The old rates have been held through 
a ten year period. So subscribe today at 
the old rates. We recommend the three 
year special of $5.00 for three years. 

Our new 1960 volume will specialize in 
the high points from the last hundred years. 
So don’t miss it. Subscribe early to be 
sure to have your own subscription entered 
or renewed in plenty of time to be as- 
sured of the hundredth volume. Postage 
rates will not change; 50c a year extra to 
foreign countries. No extra postage to 





Canadian provinces. 
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Mississippi - --------— 


The great part of the state of 
Mississipppi is marginal as far as 
beekeeping is concerned. With the ex- 
ception of a strip along the Missis- 
sippi River, varying from 20 to 
70 miles in width and an area in the 
southeast corner about 80 miles wide 
and extending inland about 100 miles, 
there is only the Prairie Belt area 
about 25 miles wide and less than 
150 miles long extending north- 
northwest in the northeastern section 
of the state where beekeeping is car- 
ried on profitably. 

There are few honey producers 
with more than 50 colonies, their 
production being largely consumed 
locally. The larger beekeepers are 
producers of package bees and 
queens. Probably one of the reasons 
for the fewer beekeepers throughout 
the large central area is the fact 
that for several years insecticides 
used on cotton killed out practically 
all of the bees. There is a possibility 


that with reduced cotton acreage 
and the use of different insecticides, 
that beekeeping may come back in 
this area. Many acres of grassland 
are being used for pasture and this 
may help out the beekeeping situa- 
tion. 

In the primary honey producing 
area, along the Mississippi River, 
especially in the Delta region, many 
acres have been converted to pastures. 
Here, by following good beekeeping 
practices, beekeepers may average 
from 150 to 200 pounds per colony. 
There are large acreages of white 
Dutch clover and hairy vetch for the 
main honey crop. Cotton bloom fol- 
lows closely after the clover bloom 
and the black Delta soils make cot- 
ton honey production possible. Fall 
honey plants, including goldenrod, 
generally yield enough for wintering. 

Secondary honey producing areas 
would include the central Prairie 
Belt, the southeastern section and 


by W. A. STEPHEN 


a strip along the lower Mississippi. 
In the Prairie Belt area, some of 
the largest package bee shippers and 
queen breeders carry on their busi- 
ness. White sweet clover formerly 
grew abundantly in this area, but 
now other clovers are found in the 
pastures. Spanish needle, bone set, 
and aster augment the goldenrod 
flow in the fall. 

In the southeastern area, commer- 
cial quantities of honey are produced 
and this is also a good section for 
package bee production and queen 
rearing. 

In the area along the lower Miss- 
issippi, legume seed is produced and 
here some migratory § beekeepers 
spend the winter. There is an abun- 
dant source of pollen and nectar dur- 
ing the early spring months, per- 
haps even some surplus honey being 
produced. Mississippi has the fewest 
colonies per acre of any state in the 
southeastern group. 





MISSISSIPPI 


Fifty years ago it was quite com- 
mon to find a few colonies of bees 
around the farm home. They were 
generally kept in box hives and rob- 


bing time was quite an occasion. 
The farmer did not ordinarily have 
any equipment to work with bees 
except that which he could make, 
but beekeeping was much more widely 
practiced than it is today. Rarely is 
the farmer a beekeeper in our state 
today. Our bees are kept by com- 


mercial beekeepers and hobbyists. Our 





A class in apiculture at the Mississippi State University, State 
(Photo from Ross Hutchins, State College.) 


College. 
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by HOMER TATE 
Inspector of Apiaries, State College 


hobbyist beekeepers are generally not 
farmers. 

Commercial beekeeping in Miss- 
isspippi consists primarily of the pro- 
duction of package bees and queens 
by men who have spent a long life 
in this business. Only one breeder 
in the state has gone out of business 
during the past fifteen years. A few 
new ones have come into the busi- 
ness. Some years they have been dis- 
couraged, but at this time they all 
seem to be in good spirits, having had 
a fair amount of business this season. 


Apiaries, Mayhew. 


Preparing queen bees in cages for shipment at the 
(Hutchins photo) 


SPECIALIZES 


They have their problems, trans- 
portation of packages undoubtedly 
being one of the most important. 
Railroads pulled off their passenger 
trains and left the package bee 
shipper with no express service with- 
out hauling his bees long distances. 
Some of our largest shippers have 
trucked their bees as far as 70 miles 
to a railroad giving express service. 
The bulk of our package bees moves 
out of the state by truck but this 
does not take care of the small pack- 
age buyer. We have the promise of 


Stover 
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Close up of queen and workers in shipping cage. 


express service being improved next 
year. 

Quite a number of our queen breed- 
ers are located in the black prairie 
belt of the state which consists of 
all or part of the following counties: 
Lowndes, Kemper, Noxubee, Monroe, 
Clay, Oktibbeha, Chickasaw and Lee 
counties. Other queen breeders are 
located in southeast Mississippi, in 
Forrest, Marion, Pearl River, Stone, 
Jackson, George and Wayne coun- 
ties. These areas are well suited to 
package bee and queen production 
because of climate and abundance of 
pollen and nectar plants over a long 
season. Another advantage is that 
most of the bees in these areas are 
owned by the queen breeders, thus 
giving the breeder better breeding 
control. 


There are very few commercial 
honey producers in Mississippi. We 
have no honey packing plants. There 
are many hobbyists who pack and 
sell their honey in their local areas, 
much of it direct to the consumer. 
We have a wide range of colors and 
flavors of honey. Our white clover 
honey is light in color and mild in 
flavor. Gallberry honey, produced in 
southeast Mississippi, is also a very 
fine honey. Cotton honey is fairly 
light in color, has a good flavor and 
blends well with other honeys. We 
also produce some dark colored honey 
which has a good flavor and is pre- 
ferred by many of our people. 


Our major honey plants are white 
Dutch clover, cotton, and gallberry. 
There is good indication that the 
soybean may be one of our better 
honey plants. It produces a light 
colored honey with a fine flavor. In- 
dications are that the type of soil on 
which the beans are grown has a 
great deal to do with nectar secre- 
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(Hutchins photo) 


tion. We are trying to find out more 
about the possibilities of this plant 
as large acreages are grown in our 
state. The blooming period is about 
the same as that of cotton, thus mak- 
ing it difficult to determine the source 
of nectar. Crimson clover and vetch 
are fine honey plants but are not 
generally grown in large acreages. 
We have a great many minor honey 
plants, both cultivated and wild. 

We have several large beekeepers 
who winter their bees in Mississippi 
and move back to South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska 
in the spring to make a honey crop. 
One beekeeper migrates here from 
Colorado with his bees. Some of these 
beekeepers have been wintering in the 
same locations in this state for 
twelve or more winters. Ordinarily 
they carry back north about twice 
the number of colonies they bring 
down in the fall. Others leave colonies 
here the year round and make nucs 
from them in the spring to carry 
back north. 

Insecticide poisoning of bees is not 
a major problem at this time. Some 
beekeeping is being done successfully 
in areas where there is wide use of 
insecticides. We know that some field 
bees are killed but not enough to 
prevent the gathering of a fair crop 
of honey. Rarely are colonies seri- 
ously depleted of bees. Many of the 
insecticides used are highly toxic to 
bees but it seems that the insecticide 
acts as a repellent until its strength 
is spent. 

Bee diseases are under very good 
control. We have some American 
foulbrood but it does not run higher 
than about two or three tenths of 
one per cent of the colonies inspected. 
All commerical apiaries and several 
hundred hobbyist apiaries are in- 
spected at least once each year. 


Preparing packages of bees for shipment at the Stover Apiaries. 
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European foulbrood is rarely seen. 
Colonies infected with it nearly al- 
ways show only a very light infection 
and the disease soon disappears. No- 
sema apis disease is probably pres- 
ent in most colonies in the spring 
but seems to disappear during the 
summer and seemingly does no ap- 
preciable damage to the colony. 


We believe that Mississippi 
good beekeeping state. It obviously 
has much greater possibilities of 
honey production than we are utiliz- 
ing. We have made an effort this year 
to interest 4-H Club boys in bee- 
keeping. We feel that we need more 
young people to become interested 
in beekeeping. We feel that we need 
more people keeping bees in order to 
ensure plenty of bees for pollination 
of crops. We expect to double our 
efforts in this field next year. 


is a 





Send Those Names - - 


Any reader who lives in any of the states 
of the Great Southeast can add to the 
length of his subscription by sending the 
names and addresses of any beekeeping 
friends, whether or not they are subscrib- 
ers. Also send a short statement, with the 
names and addresses, telling why you 
think they should subscribe to ABJ. We will 
ask these folks to extend their subscrip- 
tions or become new readers. We will 
offer the new ones a copy of both October 
and November, telling the story about the 
southeast, with no extra cost 14 months 
instead of 12 

It will take time to work out and check 
the returns but when we have a record 
you will get a two months addition to your 
subscription for every one you recommend 
who subscribes (new or old). For example 
if you send in six names and three of them 
subscribe you will add six months to your 
subscription. Address GH American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois - 














Mississippi .. . 


Varied Conditions in Mississippi 


by N. C. JENSEN, Macon 


Mississippi probably has as many 
or more varied conditions affecting 
general beekeeping in its various 
categories than any other state, with 
the possible exception of California 
and Florida. Geographically, the state 
ean be divided inte four rather dis- 
tinct areas, each providing quite 
different soil types, floral sources, 
and even moisture conditions suitable 
for each. 


Many changes have taken place in 
beekeeping practices, particularly in 
this northeastern part in which most 
of the pioneer beekeepers are located. 
In what is known as the prairie or 
Black Belt, much of it underlaid with 
limestone, sweet clover flourished for 
a number of years, and from 1910 to 
1925 yields of 100 to 150 lbs. of white 
comb honey were not uncommon. 
With the almost disappearance of 
sweet clover, and the advent of the 
package bee business in the late 
teens, coupled with the terrific ex- 
pansion of honey production in many 
of the northern states, most of the 
commercial beekeepers changed over 
to queen rearing and package bee 
production. Smaller beekeepers be- 
came discouraged and sold out, so 


honey production declined rapidly as 
did the number of beekeepers. 

The trend to diversification in farm 
practices has changed the picture 
somewhat again. Soil conservation 
and stock raising have brought with 
them improved pasture which of 
course means many of the legumes. 
However commercial outfits geared 
to bee and queen production are yet 
reluctant to convert to honey, for 
many obvious reasons. 


The northwestern or Delta section 
seems to be making more progress 
toward honey production, especially 
in areas where a somewhat judicious 
use of insecticides prevails or where 
cotton is being replaced by other 
crops, clovers and soybeans. 

The southwestern or midwestern 
part has some territory fairly well 
adapted to the early production of 
package bees, particularly along the 
rivers and smaller streams where 
willow is quite abundant as well as 
alder, titi and gallberry, some of 
which afford good yields of table 
honey. But here again commercial 
honey production has not progressed 
far. One of the main reasons may 
be the fact that after the early spring 


flurry of bloom is gone, the season 
settles down to a virtual dearth, 
and unless colonies are watched care- 
fully, or abundant stores from the 
crop are left on the hives, many will 
starve and the wax moth will take 
over. This last is a scourge appli- 
cable to all of the South. 

The southeastern portion, includ- 
ing the Gulf Coast, has much simi- 
larity to the southwestern except that 
tree farming has, and is making tre- 
mendous strides in the growing of 
pine trees for future pulpwood and 
lumber supplies. Many large north- 
ern corporations have bought large 
tracts of standing timber already 
suitable for pulpwood (cut-over) 
lands, built huge paper mills and re- 
foresting where no trees are now 
growing. 

Here again soil conservation, and 
fire protection to keep fires out of 
growing pines, is also improving the 
natural bee pasture, mainly gallberry 
and titi along with numerous other 
honey producing trees and plants. 
But here as in other sections of the 
state there are drawbacks as well 
as favorable conditions. That is typ- 
ical of beekeeping anywhere, which 
has been proved by many, who have 
found that pastures look greener at 
a distance. At best, beekeeping is not 
a “get rich quick game” but is an 
interesting pursuit and a healthy 
occupation that will challenge your 
ingenuity just as long as you live 
with them. 





Florida - - - 


Nature provided Florida with a 
variety of honey plants as well as 
with a variety of climate. From 
Pensacola in the west, which is a 
little over 200 miles from the Miss- 
issippi River to Jacksonville in the 
northeast corner and then south to 
Key West is something over 1,000 
miles and provides such a vast gamut 
of flora that Florida now ranks 2nd 
in the United States in the number 
of colonies. 


To Mr. H. J. Rahmlow, formerly 
of Madison, Wisconsin now residing 
in St. Petersburg, the change is 
somewhat bewildering because every- 
thing is so different. One thing that 
seems peculiar is that the major 
honeyflows come from large trees, 
palms and shrubs instead of from 
the cultivated fields. This character- 
istic is typical of the Southeast re- 
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gion, however. Of course, once he got 
to the area where oranges and grape- 
fruits grow he was amazed at the 
size of the groves. It was almost in- 
comprehensible to be told that Florida 
alone produces twice as much citrus 
fruit as there are apples produced 
in the entire United States. Be- 
cause of the nature of the honeyflow 
from citrus, bees are moved in just 
about the beginning of the blooming 
period. After this period is over, the 
bees are moved to other sites, per- 
haps as much as 200 miles to black 
mangrove location. There is over- 
crowding in much of the citrus area. 


A factor that is cutting down on 
available sites, according to Mr. Paul 
Cutts of Chipley, is the many thou- 
sands of acres of bee pasture being 
destroyed to make room for homes, 
factories and highways and to pro- 
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vide pasturage for cattle. Then, too, 
large land companies are planting 
vast acreages in pine trees to supply 
the many paper mills in the state. 
All these factories may slow down 
the growth of beekeeping in Florida 
where there has been marked con- 
tinued expansion during the past two 
decades. An effort to help beekeeping 
is the growing distribution of white 
tupelo for reforestation. 


The Everglades section farther 
south has suffered little change and 
because of its nature, may remain 
good beekeeping territory. In the past 
few years a dike has been completed 
on the east side of Lake Okeechobee 
forming a wide strip between the 
east coast and the Okeechobee Basin. 
This dike now keeps flood waters in- 
side the canal systems and protects 
apiaries from floods. 
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Mr. D. O. Wolfenbarger of Home- 
stead, says that honeyflows lack in- 
tensity and are seldom productive of 
great yields in South Florida. Most 
of the surplus honey is produced dur- 
ing January, February, March and 
April, although there is enough 
honeyflow during September and Oc- 
tober to induce swarming. Queen 
rearing may be carried out through- 
out the year. 

On the lower west coast of Florida 
grows the black mangrove according 
to Mr. John Haynie, Extension Api- 
culturist. This also grows down the 
Keys where there may be also some 
limes grown. However, on the Keys 
it is a one crop venture for which the 
bees must be moved in and then out 
when the bloom is finished. 

According to Haynie, there is much 
migratory beekeeping in Florida 
among their state beekeepers as well 
as among those who move in from 
northern states. Some beekeepers 


move as many as four times and may 
get a crop at each move. In west 
Florida along the rivers where tupelo 
honey is produced, the hives are 
placed on platforms thus protecting 
them from flood and bear damage. 


While tupelo honey brings a high 
price, tupelo is the only source of 
honey in the flooded area. Following 
the tupelo harvest the bees must be 
moved to farming sections where they 
can maintain themselves and store 
up some honey and pollen for the 
winter. Before the next season, the 
bees are returned to their platforms 
in the tupelo swamps. 


In addition to the tupelo, citrus, 
and mangrove honeys there are flows 
from palmetto, gallberry and Spanish 
needle, Haynie says that a blooming 
period of the species may vary as 
much as a month from south Florida 
to the north central section. This en- 
ables beekeepers to take advantage 


of early flows in building up for 
the citrus bloom. 


As in all states, weather conditions 
seem to be the most important factor 
in the production of early honeyflows 
and in late summer the flows may be 
affected by hurricanes, floods, etc. 
Mr. Cutts notes that these same 
climatic conditions may favor the 
enemies of the bees such as skunks, 
toads, lizards, and ants. 


Insecticides are increasing hazards. 
There have been recent extensive 
campaigns for mass spraying of en- 
tire areas in the control of the white- 
fringed beetle, the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, and the fire ant. While these 
insecticides have not killed the col- 
onies outright, they have seriously 
curtailed the honey crop through the 
killing off of the field bees. 


Florida is the only state in the 
southeastern area that produces an 
exportable surplus of honey. 





A LOOK AT FLORIDA BEEKEEPING 


In recent years, Florida has become 
one of the leading honey producing 
states. A northern beekeeper travel- 
ing from the clover honey areas into 
this semi-tropical country will view it 


with mixed emotions because every- 
thing is different. He will not recog- 
nize some of the leading honey plants 
like palmetto, gallberry, tupelo, and 
mangrove. He may not even see them 
as he drives along the highways, with 
the exception of palmetto. Being used 
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A. S. Howard, caretaker for 4-H Club Camp Cloverleaf, Lake 
Placid, taking record of flow for Frank Robinson, Experiment Station, 


Gainesville. 
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by H. J. RAHMLOW, St. Petersburg 


to nectar from dandelion, clovers, 
alfalfa, buckwheat and goldenrod, it 
will seem strange to find that major 
flows in Florida are from large trees, 
palms, and shrubs. 

When the northern beekeeper 
reaches the parts of the state where 
oranges and grapefruit grow, he will 
be amazed at the size of the groves 
and to find that Florida grows about 
twice as many citrus fruits as there 
are apvles in the entire United 


States. It will seem as if there must 
be enough bloom to supply all the 
honey bees that can be brought into 
Florida. So he will be astonished to 
find that already there is overcrowd- 
ing. 

The small beekeeper will wonder 
if a dozen or more colonies can be 
kept in one spot all year. He will 
see places near small citrus groves 
where there are also palmetto and 

(Turn The Page Please) 


Clyde Stephens sweeps bees from a comb of honey in Univer- 
sity of Florida citrus grove. 
Milledge Murphey and graduated 


Clyde studied beekeeping with Dr. 
in February. Background is 


valencia orange which blooms normally before the fruit ripens. 
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other honey plants. In fact, Prof. 
John Haynie, Florida Extension Api- 
culturist, says in his bulletin, “Be- 
ginning Beekeeping,” it is estimated 
there are more than 10,000 beekeep- 
ers in Florida producing an average 
of 15 million pounds of honey yearly. 

The importance of the industry is 
recognized by the help given the 
beekeeper. John Haynie has been 
Extension Apiculturist at the Uni- 
versity in Gainesville for eleven 
years, Dr. Murphey, Jr. has been with 
the College of Agriculture for twelve 
years and he teaches beekeeping. 
Frank A. Robinson is Assistant Api- 
culturist. His work is with the propa- 
gation, distribution, and growing of 
honey plants that fit into the Florida 
Agriculture program. The three lines 
under which he propagates plants 
are: (1) Those that would spread 
naturally; (2) those that would be 
good farm crops and (3) ornamentals 
that might be good honey plants. At 
present, he is also working on the 
pollination of crops, mainly some 
varieties of citrus that are shy bear- 
ers. Russell Martin is Chief Apiary 
Inspector with the State Plant Board 
at Gainesville. 

All four departments cooperate 
with the state association and have 
published proceedings since 1948. 
These give papers presented at the 


annual meetings and are used in 
extension work and to help acquaint 
new beekeepers with Florida. 

The State Association 

The Florida State Association is 
strong and active as shown by the 
efficient way in which they handled 
the National Convention and the Na- 
tional Honey Shows. The annual 
meeting is in October and a mid- 
winter meeting about State Fair time 
in February. The Association is com- 
posed of regional, county, and in- 
dividual members. A past president 
who has given greatly to the promo- 
tion of honey and beekeeping in Flor- 
ida is Fred Oren, Tampa, who has 
been superintendent of the honey 
exhibit at the State Fair for many 
years. 

A beekeepers’ institute is held each 
year in August at Camp Clover Leaf, 
Lake Placid, under the direction of 
Mr. Haynie, a very enjoyable and 
educational event. 

The Beekeeping Year 

Florida beekeepers work the year 
around with only a few slack periods. 
In December and January colonies 
are built up for the orange flow 
which comes in February and March. 
Then the bees are moved to palmetto 
and gallberry and the honey ex- 
tracted in June. Mangrove blooms in 


June and July along the shores of 
salt water. Tupelo, on the river 
banks, blooms from mid-March to 
mid-April and requires a special type 
of beekeeping to get the nectar. In 
September many beekeepers move 
back to winter locations in the orange 
groves where requeening is done and 
new colonies made from nuclei. 

A variety of plants bloom through- 
out the year from which some nectar 
and pollen comes. A major problem is 
to find blooming plants in between 
the major flows to keep the bees 
supplied with food. 


A New Use For Honey 


State President, Dave Phillips, tells 
us that a new use for honey in 
Florida is in the production of 
sterilized male flies of the screw 
worm to control this very serious 
pest of cattle and hogs. The work 
is being done by the U.S.D.A. in 
laboratories at Sebring. About ten 
drums of honey are used annually. 
The male flies are dropped into the 
infested areas by airplane. They mate 
with the females and since they are 
sterilized the eggs laid by the fe- 
males on the cattle will now fail to 
hatch. As the flies soon die after 
egg laying without producing a new 
generation, the screw worm popula- 
tion is greatly reduced. 





FLORIDA BEEKEEPING ON THE MOVE 


by JOHN D. HAYNIE 


Extension Apiculturist, College of Agriculture, Gainesville 


Beekeeping in Florida is carried on 
from Pensacola to Jacksonville and 
south to Key West, something over 
a thousand miles. Good yields of 
honey are obtained in Florida, but it 
is necessary that the colonies’ be 
moved from two to four times a 
year. Some colonies in the state are 
moved twice and only one commercial 
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crop produced, while other colonies 
are moved as many as four times and 
a crop of honey may be produced on 
each move. 

Some colonies in western Florida, 
when moved to the farming section, 
may also produce a surplus of honey 
above their winter needs. A large 
part of the apiaries in west Florida 
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The late J. A. Whitfield’s high land apiary located near Wewo- 
hitchka for tupelo honey, back a short distance from the swamps. 


along the rivers where tupelo honey 
is produced, are placed on platforms 
which protect them from the flood 
stage of the river. These platforms 
also serve as a_ protection against 
the bears. The overhang of the plat- 
form is such that it is impossible 
for the bear to climb out over the 
end of the platform and get on top 
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Ernest and Alford Whitfield operate these colonies on one plat- 
form on the river in the middle of the swamp which is flooded each 
year. 
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where the bees are located. 

Tupelo honey usually brings the 
highest price but it is also the most 
expensive to produce. It is usually a 
one-crop source and bees must get in 
condition after the tupelo is over 
in order to produce another crop of 
tupelo honey the next year. 

Practically all the bees in the 
tupelo section are moved each year 
as much as 125 miles to find honey 
plants in farming sections where 
the bees can store up honey and 
pollen for winter stores. During the 
winter and before the spring season 
opens up, the bees are moved from 
the farming section back to the plat- 
forms along the river in the tupelo 
river swamps. 

Beekeepers in the northern and 
central part of the state move col- 
onies more and farther than bee- 
keepers do in west Florida and in 
south Florida. Often colonies will be 
moved two hundred miles one way 
with some being moved as much as a 
thousand miles out of the state. 

The ten-frame Langstroth hive 
with shallow supers appears to be 
the most popular with beekeepers 
in central and south Florida, In the 
tupelo section of west Florida, eight- 
frame deep brood bodies are used 
for both the brood nest and super 
space. In north Florida the eight- 
frame hive with shallow supers is 
used quite extensively as this is an 
area where quite a bit of comb honey 
is produced and chunk honey packs 
are put up by beekeepers. 

In central Florida, bees are moved 
as far as 200 miles from saw pal- 
metto to the black mangrove on the 
lower west coast of Florida, while 


beekeepers on the east coast may 
move colonies from the mainland 
down to the Keys for limes and black 
mangrove. Since there seems to be 
few nectar plants of importance 
blooming after black mangrove, bees 
must be moved in for the bloom and 
moved out when it is finished. 

Black mangrove was seriously af- 
fected by the cold weather in 1958, 
and it is doubtful if it will come back 
enough to produce much nectar for 
the next couple years. 

After the black mangrove nectar 
flow is over, bees are moved back to 
some swamp location or some winter- 
ing place where they can be fed 
unless enough nectar yielding plants 
are available early in the spring to 
build strong colonies for the citrus 
honeyflow. 

Beekeepers like to move their col- 
onies to the citrus grove just about 
the beginning of the bloom in con- 
trast to the way beekeepers do in 
west Florida. In west Florida, the 
beekeepers carry their bees from the 
farming section to the tupelo swamps 
in the winter time. They start build- 
ing up on the first minor nectar flows 
of the season, ahead of the tupelo 
bloom and continue their building 
until the tupelo opens. 

In the citrus section of central 
Florida, there seems to be very few 
honey plants within easy reach of 
the bees when they are located in 
large citrus areas. This shows up 
very definitely when the citrus flow 
is over as bees will start consum- 
ing some of their stores and become 
lighter in weight. 

Less migratory beekeeping is car- 
ried on in south Florida than in any 


other part of the state, but several 
thousand colonies are rented for polli- 
nation purposes each year for the 
cucurbits—squash, watermelons, can- 
taloupes, whichever crop is growing 
at the time. 

The bloom period of the same plant 
species may be as much as a month 
earlier in south Florida than in the 
north central section of the state. 
Beekeepers in central Florida take 
advantage of these early nectar flows 
and conditions in south Florida to 
build up strength in colonies for the 
citrus flow. 

Weather conditions seem to be a 
very important factor in the pro- 
duction of early spring nectar flows 
and may also affect the extracting of 
honey at this time of the year. Bee- 
keepers have steam-heated control 
rooms so that citrus honey can be 
extracted from the comb. Heat con- 
trolled rooms for extracting honey 
are used as far south as the Lake 
Okeechobee area. 

In late summer, honey plants in 
south Florida may be affected by 
hurricanes and floods. In the past, 
the only apiary locations free from 
floods in the Lake Okeechobee basin 
was along the canal banks. In the 
last few years a dike has been com- 
pleted on the east side of Lake Okee- 
chobee forming a wide strip between 
the east coast and the Okeechobee 
Basin which protects colonies from 
flood waters. The dike now keeps 
flood waters well inside the canal 
system. 

Migratory beekeeping pays off 
in Florida if apiary not 
overcrowded and good weather pre- 
vails. 


sites are 





CONDITIONS IN SOUTH FLORIDA* 


by D. O. WOLFENBARGER 


Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, Homestead 


Most of the soils in south Florida 
are sandy although there are areas 
of rock, muck and marl. Except for 
the muck, the soils possess very low 
fertility. All the soils have flat ter- 
rains and elevations are very low, 
from sea level to upwards of 20 
feet above. Most of the soils are 
poorly drained, considerable land 
being under water during and follow- 
ing the rainy period (May to mid- 
October). Temperatures are comfort- 
able although there are cool periods 
*Acknowledgment: Thanks are given 
to Mr. Conrad Kruse and Mr. F. L. 
Steely, two beekeepers who looked 
over this manuscript and offered sug- 
gestions. 
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in winter and hot ones in summer. 
High moisture conditions usually pre- 
vail. Rains are common in summer 
and lower the temperatures. 

South Florida has many conditions 
which make it subtropical with a 
result that many subtropical plants 
have been introduced. Honeyflows 
lack intensity and are seldom pro- 
ductive of great yields. Most of the 
surplus comes in January, February, 
March, and April. Scale colony 
weights show reductions beginning 

(Turn The Page Please) 


Honey bees in a banana planting on the 
southeast coast of the southern tip of Florida, 
on a place belonging to Conrad Kruse, Home- 
stead, Florida, and Loganville, Wisconsin. 
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in April through summer and early 
fall. From about September until 
April, colonies make little daily gain, 
if any, which varies depending on 
available nectar. 

There is enough nectar during 
September and October to induce 
swarming so there are two swarm 
periods, the major one in February 
and March and the minor one in 
September and October. 

Brood is reared through the year 
and queen rearing may be conducted 
through the year so this is unique in 
comparison with other states. Brood 
rearing which draws heavily on stores 
suggests that providing stores in 
summer during the periods of little 
income is a good practice. 

Migratory beekeeping is practiced 
by some beekeepers and colonies are 
moved to black mangrove at the end 
of the palmetto-citrus-avocado period 
and returned for Spanish needle 
later. 

More colonies must be kept in 
south Florida to secure the produc- 
tion of any given quantity of honey 
than is necessary in more favored 
locations in other parts of the state. 
So higher capital outlays are required 
to get a given income. 

Beekeeping produces honey, wax, 
queens, royal jelly and affords polli- 
nation and an enjoyable recreation 
to some. Many thousands of dollars 
doubtless result although there has 
been no evaluation survey. 

Beekeeping is so attractive, how- 
ever, that an active organization, 


Sub-Tropical Beekeepers’ Association, 
holds regular bi-monthly meetings 
and has an attendance averag- 
ing about 40 for the nearly two years 
of its existence. Year-round work 
with bees is attractive to some mem- 
bers as a form of recreation. Other 
members include commerical honey 
producers and producers of royal 
jelly. The use of bees for pollination 
appeals to all and also serves as a 
common ground for members. 

Honey bees are known to have 
increased the yields of avocados, 
squash and undoubtedly effective in 
increasing yields from other plants 
such as cucumbers and muskmelon. 
Concentration of colonies for ex- 
periment has shown increased avo- 
cado and squash yields within sev- 
eral hundred feet of the bee yards 
while those plants at greater dis- 
stances yielded less. 

Saw palmetto, Spanish needle, and 
black mangrove are probably the 
chief sources of nectar in this area. 
No attempt, however, is made here 
to name all of the honey plants nor 
to evaluate them for nectar and poll- 
en production. Most of the plants 
have seasons for blooming, although 
Spanish needle blooms through the 
year. Bees sometimes forage on the 
bloom of plants, especially Spanish 
needle and sometimes no bees are 
seen on the bloom. 

Enemies of the Honey Bee—The 
greater wax moth is so abundant that 
weak colonies have little chance of 
escaping attacks by the moth larvae. 
American foulbrood is as much a 
scourge in south Florida as anywhere 
else. Decay of wood and destruction 


A colony in a hibiscus bush near Florida 
City in a front yard. Colonies may live con- 
tinvously in such situations the year-round. 

(Photo from Wolfenbarger) 


from termites is probably more sev- 
ere than elsewhere. 

Future outlook—Current interest 
in pollination suggests a future for 
this servic. This is a seasonal activ- 
ity that can be combined with other 
beekeeping or with a non-beekeeping 
endeavor. Owing to the increase in 
size and numbers of urban commu- 
nities, it has been necessary for some 
to retreat to more distant areas. 
There is much room in south Florida 
and should remain so for part time 
and amateur beekeeping. 





The 


Nature provided Florida with a 
great variety of honey plants. Many 
more have been imported. The early 
Spanish settlers brought orange 
seeds and this import has become the 
biggest agricultural crop and it furn- 
ishes more nectar than any of the 
native sources. 

In the orange sections, the plant- 
ings cover practically every avail- 
able spot of ground so when the 
orange bloom is over, it is necessary 
to move the bees out of the groves 
so they can maintain themselves for 
the rest of the season. 

In sections where beekeepers de- 
pend on native flora for honey pro- 
duction, the picture is not encourag- 
ing. Many thousands of acres of 
pastures are being destroyed to build 
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Problem of Honey Plants 


by Paul Cutts, Chipley 


homes and factories and to provide 
pasture for cattle. Large land com- 
panies are planting vast acreages 
in pine trees to supply the paper 
mills. Three years ago the Extension 
Apiarist and the Extension Forester 
made a small planting of tupelo seed 
to try to see if it were practical to 
produce seedlings. The experiment 
was a success and these seedlings are 
now ready for planting. The State 
Forestry Department, has planted 
many thousand seeds of the white 
tupelo. The Tupelo District Beekeep- 
ers’ Association is working to in- 
terest the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission to distribute 
these trees. The white tupelo seed 
furnishes food for squirrels, deer, 
and turkey. It is hoped that the trend 


will result some day in the white 
tupelo being as abundant as it was 
in the past. 

The palmetto and gallberry sec- 
tions also suffered through the clean- 
ing up of natural growth. The Ever- 
glades have suffered least. There, 
wild sunflower and thistle abound and 
because of the nature of the section, 
there is little danger that this will 
be changed much. 

The same mild climate that gives 
us so many honey plants, also causes 
trouble. In practically every place 
where bees are kept there are long 
periods of dearth and many times the 
bees are moved to some location 
where they can maintain themselves 
but do not get surplus. During these 
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dearth periods, pollen is as much 
a problem as honey. The same climate 
is good also for many enemies like 
skunks, toads, lizards and ants. 
Insecticides are an increasing haz- 
ard. Farmers are using more insecti- 


cides each year and there is always 
some kind of a campaign for mass 
spraying of entire areas. First, it 
was the white fringed beetle, then 
the Mediterranean fruit fly and the 
latest, the fire ant. 





QUEEN REARING PROBLEMS 


by J. L. O’FERRELL, LaBelle 


The problems we have in Florida 
in connection with queen rearing are 
typical of most states which have 
cold weather in the spring. In queen 
rearing you cannot graft or set up 
mating boxes because the queen cells 
will chill and not hatch. Also the 


cold weather keeps the bees from 
building up, so there are insufficient 
bees for the mating boxes or for 
shaking package bees for early ship- 
ping. 

The next major problem is the 
lack of pollen for build-up. Very 


often we have to use artificial pollen 
to get queens to lay. In some dry 
summers the lack of pollen keeps the 
queen from laying and this makes 
it hard to get enough bees for pack- 
ages. 


The biggest problem in the summer 
time is keeping the bees from swarm- 
ing out of the mating boxes, so the 
mating boxes have to be fed con- 
stantly to keep them alive. 


Fall is the best time for queen 
rearing but, as you know, that is the 
time when orders for queens are at 
a minimum and results in a surplus 
of queens. 





*Question from 

George A. Zabrocki 

New York 

> Can nails made of aluminum be 
vsed to nail hive bodies of cypress? 


Answer 


I see no reason why aluminum nails 
should not be used to nail up cypress 
hive bodies. The combination should 
give excellent service. Aluminum nails 
may be more difficult to obtain and 
they are more expensive than the 
common nail. 





*Question from 

James C. Embry 

Urbana, I!linois 

> I raise cut comb honey in shallow 
frames but I have had some beauti- 
fully filled combs ruined because they 
had pollen stored in them. What can 
I do about it? Why aren’t there more 
articles on cut comb honey? 


Answer 


A few cells of pollen in a frame 
of cut comb honey does not ruin the 
whole frame. By using care when 
cutting, most of the honey can be 
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saved. I should think the use 
queen excluder under the cut 
honey super would practically elim- 
inate the problem. Make sure there 
is no upper entrance since bees will 
surely store more pollen in the super 
if one is present. 


of a 
comb 


I do not know why more is not 
written about cut comb honey. How- 
ever, there have been several articles 
in recent years which should have 
been a help. May 1956 and May 1957 
issues of the American Bee Journal 
had articles dealing with cut comb 
honey production, and I am sure 
there must have been others. 


The book “Honey in the Comb” by 
Carl Killion also has a section on 
bulk honey production. 





*Question from 

Mark Smith 

Plainwell, Mich, 

> At extracting time (about Sept. 
15th) there are always some combs 
partly filled with uncapped honey. 
Is there any way the bees can be 
induced to remove this honey from 
those combs and put it in the brood 
nest as a part of their winter supply 
without leaving it outside the hive? 


Answer 


There seems to be no easy way to 
remove honey from the combs. Some 
beekeepers place the partially filled 
supers under the hive bodies; the 


bees will sometimes move this honey 
up into the brood nest. It is possible 
also to extract this honey and feed 
it back. Although this system takes 
more time and labor, it is a more 
positive method. I think many bee- 
keepers do stack the supers outside 
near the hives with a small entrance 
to allow the bees to rob them. This 
system is dangerous because it may 
cause the spread of disease and a 
hattle between bees from different 
hives. 





*Question from 

Keith N. Henry 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

> My problem is how to transfer 
bees from an old box to a modern hive. 
I have tried inverting the box and 
putting the hive body above, hammer- 
ing and smoking the bees up. I find 
they do not like to leave the emerging 
brood and young. After I have smoked 
and hammered I take the old box into 
the kitchen to take it apart and tie 
the brood in frames. Trouble is that 
I have too many bees in the kitchen 
and sometimes the queen; young bees 
cutting their way out of the cells; 
bees crawling everywhere and some 
flying. How can one get all the bees 
out of the old box before starting 
to cut out the brood? I realize that 
the emerging bees will be there but 
that cannot be helped. Is there some 
chemical that will make the adult 
bees and queen leave? Or some other 
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method better than the invert, ham- 
mer smoke plan? 


Answer 

If you wish to transfer bees the 
way you describe, by cutting out the 
brood, then I know of no better way 
to get the bees out of the hive than 
to invert, hammer, and smoke. If this 
is the method you want to use, do not 
take the hive into the house to cut 
out the brood. Do it outside and only 
when there is a honeyflow. 

A much easier way to transfer a 
colony from a box hive to a modern 
hive is to allow the bees to do the 
job themselves. I usually place a mod- 
err. hive body filled with frames and 
foundation on top of the box hive. 
During a honeyflow, the bees should 
draw this into comb and fill it with 
honey. It then becomes the winter 
food of the colonies. In the spring, 
the colony will be found in the new 
hive body on top. The old box hive is 
removed and the job is completed; 
no muss, no fuss, and no wasted time 
on the part of the bees or the bee- 
keeper. It takes a whole season to do 
the job. If the hive does not fit 
exactly, build a frame around to close 
the other entrances. 





*Question from 

P. W. MacNeill 

Moscow, Penn. 

> Is it at all practical to look for a 
queen in a vicious colony by first 
smoking with ammonium nitrate or do 
the bees fall into such a mass that 
the queen might be even harder to 
locate? 


Answer 

I am afraid the job of finding the 
queen would be made more difficult if 
too much ammonium nitrate or nitrous 
oxide were used, especially if enough 
were used to knock the bees to the 
bottom board. It is important to use 
only enough smoke to discourage the 
guards and slow down the bees. A 
minimum amount of smoke and con- 
fusion improves the chances of finding 
the queen. 





*Question from 

Wilford C. Krugman 

San Jose, California 

> About a year ago, I read an article 
in “Gleanings” about momentarily 
paralyzing bees with sound. This idea 
interested me very much. I again read 
an article on this subject in the 
August issue of “National Geograph- 
ic” (Page 193, col. I). 
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Since the first time I read this 
I have talked to various beekeepers 
who do not think much of this idea. 
However, this does not dull my en- 
thusiasm about it. I talked to a friend 
who is in the radio business and he 
told me he could make a portable unit 
which would produce the sound pitch 
desired by using transistors and dry 
cell batteries. I would appreciate any 
information you could send my way. 

Although I do not have any bees 
yet, I hope to next year. I have been 
working for a beekeeper nights and 
Saturdays so I am getting some ex- 
perience. I also enjoy your articles in 
the Bee Journal. 


Answer 


I do not believe the idea of mo- 
mentarily paralyzing bees with sound 
has been found to be practical. One 
of the problems seems to be that the 
high-pitched noise is very hard on the 
beekeeper. I also believe the equip- 
ment is very expensive and cumber- 
some. If your friend can help you with 
a small portable outfit at a nominal 
cost, you may want to do a few ex- 
periments yourself. 

Some of this work was done by Mr. 
H. F. Little, while he was a student 
at the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, but 
I do not believe his work was very 
conclusive. Other work was done in 
England. 





*Question from 
L. Ruttenberg 
Montreal, Quebec 
&» This spring I bought a 3 pound 
package of bees which I put into a 
hive successfully, but some weeks later 
on examining the hive I found nothing 
but drone cells and larvae. One week 
later I found two queen cells, one 
with two eggs, one with one egg. 
Although I have searched the hive 
thoroughly I can find no queen. I in- 
troduced two new queens at separate 
times with no success. The bees have 
become restless and fight among each 
other. All progress seems to have 
stopped in the hive. What is my prob- 
lem? 


Answer 

I am afraid you have a very serious 
problem. Your colony has apparently 
gone queenless and laying workers 
have taken over; as a result you will 
continue to have nothing but drones. 

A laying-worker colony is very dif- 
ficult to requeen and that is why you 
were not successful with your two 
queens. You need to eliminate the 
laying workers and give the colony at 


least two frames of good brood, if 
you expect good results in requeening. 
Some beekeepers suggest that you 
carry the colony away about’ 100 
yards, shake out all the bees, and 
return the empty hive to the original 
stand. The laying workers apparently 
do not return to the hive and a new 
queen may be introduced with a fair 
degree of success. We have had some 
luck in putting the colony partially 
to sleep with nitrous oxide then drop- 
ping the new queen into the hive. 

It would be my thought that if the 
colony has been queenless since early 
spring and it contains only very old 
bees, your best bet is to destroy it 
and start over either with package 
bees next spring or with a swarm. 





*Question from 

James Held 

Morrison, Missouri 

® After reading the Beginner Column 
in my first two issues of the American 
Bee Journal I would appreciate some 
advice as I am truly a beginner. 

I farm for a living and this year I 
acquired four beehives. Two of the 
hives are Modified Dadant and two 
are of the ten-frame size. I hope 
to make increase from these hives. 

Would it be unwise to continue 
with the two different sizes or would 
it be better to go to one size hive, 
if so, which would be preferred? What 
is the best time of the year to make 
increase from a hive? Is it too late 
this year? (Sept. 1) 


Answer 

Using two different sizes of equip- 
ment becomes a problem when it is 
necessary to exchange pieces and add 
supers. Your task is much easier if 
all of your equipment is the same 
size and is interchangeable. The size 
you use is a personal preference. In 
the East, the 10-frame hive is most 
popular, while I believe a large num- 
ber of Modified Dadant hives are 
used in the West and Midwest. 

I have reached the point now where 
I wish all equipment were standard in 
size, although I know that beekeepers 
will never agree on the size. Think 
how simple it would be to have all 
brood chambers and supers exactly 
alike so that only one size super, 
frame, and foundation would have to 
be bought, manufactured, and stocked. 

I would make increase in the 
spring; we usually do it about apple 
blossom time, although it can be 
done earlier if the weather is warm 
and settled and the bees are fed. 
I think it is too late this year. 
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Recipes— Editor, Pat Diehnelt 





Vegetable 


Using 


No. 1 - Honey Baked Beans 

2 cups dried beans, ¥2 pound scored 
salt pork, 1 tablespoon onion, chopped, 
1 teaspoon ginger, 2 cup Honey, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon dry mustard. 

Soak washed beans in 4 cups warm 
water 3 hours. Cook on low heat in a 
tightly covered saucepan for 1% 
hours. Do not allow to boil. Drain 
the beans, saving the water. Place 
salt pork in the bottom of bean pot 
and add beans. Cover with mixture 
made of the bean water, onion, ginger, 
honey, salt and mustard. Add boiling 
water, if needed. Place small pieces 
of salt pork on top, cover pot and 
bake in slow oven about 6 hours. Un- 
cover the bean pot during the last 
hour of baking. If the beans become 
too dry, add a little boiling water. 
Serves 8. 


(from Mrs. Grace, American Honey 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin) 





No. 2 - Honeyed Baked Squash 

1 acorn squash, 4 or 6 small pork 
links, 4 teaspoons honey. 

Wash squash, cut in halves and re- 
move seeds. Place two teaspoons honey 
in each half. Also place two or three 
pork links, that have been cooked 
and drained, in each half. Bake in 
oven 350° F. for 30 to 40 minutes or 
until squash is done. Serves two. 


Variation: can be used with squash 
such as hubbard. Peel and place in 
pan. Salt and butter. Put 1 tablespoon 
of honey in each piece. If the squash 
is thick slice in half. 

(Central Washington Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, cooperating with the State Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Marketing Branch, 
Yakima, Washington) 





No. 3 - California Honey Beets 
(Serves 6) 


2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
% tablespoons cornstarch, % cup 
lemon juice, 2 tablespoons water, 1/2 
cup honey, % teaspoon salt, 12 me- 
dium-sized beets. 

Melt butter or margarine and blend 
in cornstarch. Gradually stir in lemon 
juice, water, and honey. Stir until 
mixture boils and begins to thicken. 
Boil about 2 minutes, stirring continu- 
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ally. Add salt. Add beets and heat 
thoroughly. Serve hot. 
(from Two Sweet Gifts from Nature, Citrus 


Fruits and Honey. American Honey Insti- 
tute) 





No. 4 - Citrus Honey Carrots 


1 bunch carrots, Salt, 4 cup melted 
butter or margarine, % cup honey, 
1% teaspoons grated orange peel, 1'/ 
teaspoons grated lemon peel. 

Wash and scrape carrots; cook in 

1 inch of boiling salted water until 
crispy-tender; about 15 to 20 minutes. 
Drain. Blend melted butter, honey and 
citrus peels. Pour over cooked carrots 
and place over low heat until carrots 
are thoroughly glazed. Makes 4 serv- 
ings. 
(Barbara Clinton, Consumer Service, Wes- 
tern Growers Association in More Favorite 
Honey Recipes, American Honey Institute, 
page 56) 





None of our readers sent in vege- 
table recipes using honey so these are 
all Institutional recipes. The following 
recipes from readers have no partic- 
ular classification. 

Honey Gingerbread 

Y cup sugar, % cup shortening 
(butter and lard mixed), 1 egg, 1 
cup of honey, 24% cups sifted flour, 
1% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, 1 teaspoon ginger, /2 teaspoon 
cloves, 2 teaspoon salt, 1 cup hot 
water. 

Cream sugar and shortening to- 
gether thoroughly. Add beaten egg, 
honey, and dry ingredients sifted to- 
gether. Add hot water last and beat 
until smooth. Batter is thin but it 
makes excellent bread. Pour into two 
greased shallow pans and bake in a 
moderate oven, (350 degrees) about 35 
minutes. 


(Excellent - Pat), from Mrs. Annie P. Day, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 





Honey Currant Jelly 
5 ¢. currant juice, 3% c. 
3% c. sugar, %2 bottle Certo. 
Add honey and sugar to juice in 
large kettle, mixing well. Bring 
rapidly to boil, stirring constantly. 
Add Certo, boil rapidly one minute, 
remove from fire, skim and pour into 
clean glasses. 


(First Prize, Minnesota State Fair, 1956. 
Mrs. John A. Larson, Taylors Falls, Minn.) 


honey, 


Nut Bran Muffins 


Y% cup shortening, Y2 cup honey, 1 
egg, 1 cup whole bran, % cups water, 
Y. cup chopped nuts, 1% cups sifted 
flour, % cup non-fat dry milk solids, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 tea- 
spoon salt, 4% teaspoon soda. 


Honey 


Cream shortening and honey; add 
egg and beat well. Stir in whole bran, 
water and nuts. Sift dry ingredients; 
add to first mixture and stir until 
flour is just moistened. Fill 12 
greased muffin tins % full. Bake at 
400 degrees for 25 to 30 minutes 


(from Mrs. Wilbur J. Parkhill, 
Iowa) 


Anthon, 





Buttermilk Biscuits 


/ 


2 packages dry yeast, 4 cup warm 
water, 2 tablespoons honey, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 4 cups sifted flour, “% cup 
shortening, 1% cup buttermilk. 


Soften yeast in warm water to 
which honey has been added. Sift dry 
ingredients and cut in shortening. 
When the yeast is dissolved add but- 
termilk and then buttermilk mixture 
to flour mixture and stir well. Turn 
out on floured board and knead a 
few minutes. Roll to about a half 
inch thick; cut with biscuit cutter 
and put on greased cookie sheet. Let 
rise about a half hour in a warm 
place or until quite light. Bake at 
425 degrees about 12 minutes. These 
biscuits freeze well. 

(I saw these made on a T.V. Home Cook- 
ing program. I substituted honey for the 


sugar - Mrs. Byron Mowson, Scottsville, 
New York) 
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Recipes ... 


Left over from the Swing to the 
Kitchen, August 


Muffins, Corn Bread, 
Gingerbread 


Coconut Honey Crisp 

2 tablespoons butter, % cup sugar, 
1 egg, % cup milk, 2 cups biscuit 
mix. 

Blend butter with sugar. Add 
egg and milk. Beat well. Blend with 
biscuit mix just until dry ingredients 
are moistened. Pour into greased 11 
by 7 inch baking pan, spread coco- 
nut topping over batter. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°) for about 30 
minutes. Makes 8 servings. 
Coconut Topping— 

Blend 2 tablespoons soft butter 
with % cup honey. Add % teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoon almond extract. 
Mix in 1 can (4 oz.) shredded coco- 
nut and 1 cup slightly crushed sugar- 
coated corn flakes. 

Mrs. Arnold Perlick, Suring, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Day’s Corn Bread 


% cup cornmeal, 1 cup flour, 3 
teaspoons baking powder, 1/2 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup milk (sweet milk), % cup 
honey, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter. 

Mix dry ingredients. Add milk, 
honey and beaten egg. Add melted 
butter last. Bake 25 minutes in a 
greased shallow pan in hot oven 


400° F. (Serve with honey.) 
Mrs. Annie P. Day, Memphis, Tennessee 


Honey Raisin Bran Muffins 


1 cup flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 teaspoon salt, % cup bran 
cereal, % cup seeded raisins, 2 cup 
milk, 4 tablespoons honey, 2 table- 
spoons shortening, melted, 1 egg, 
beaten. 

Sift flour, baking powder, and salt 
together, stir in bran and add raisins. 
Combine the milk, honey, melted 
shortening, and beaten egg. Add 
dry ingredients. Stir just enough 
to moisten the flour. Pour into 


greased muffin pans and bake in 
moderately hot oven at 425° F. for 
25 minutes. Yield 18 medium muffins. 
Mrs. Edwin Englert, Rosemount, Minn. 


Minnesota Ginger Bread 


VY, cup honey, % cup molasses, 
cup shortening, 1 egg, well beaten, 
2% cups sifted flour, 1% teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon ginger, 1/2 teaspoon cloves, 2 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup boiling water. 

Cream honey, molasses and short- 
ening thoroughly. Add beaten egg. 
Then the sifted dry ingredients, mix- 
ing well. Lastly stir in the boiling 
water. Bake in a greased, well 
floured square pan 9X9 in moderate 
oven 350° 35 minutes. 

Mrs. J. H. Syverson, Williams, Minn. 





If you have favorite recipes using 
honey send them to Editor Pat Diehnelt, 
Route 3, N.83-W., 13799 Fond Du Lac 
Ave., Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 














Short Items .. . 


Total Crop For 1959 

A preliminary report of the total 
honey crop for 1959 has been issued 
by the Crop Reporting Board, U.S.- 
D.A. as of Oct. 9. It shows a 7% 
smaller crop than in 1958, largely due 
to the great reduction in yields in 
the western states. In those states 
there was a 40 percent reduction from 
a year ago. Production in the south 
central states shows a 9 percent de- 
crease. Increases in yield in other 
areas are as follows: East North 
Central 39 percent; North Atlantic 
15 percent; South Atlantic 6 percent; 
and West North Central 2 percent. 

Number of colonies is about equal to 
a year ago. The first ten states ac- 
cording to rank are Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Florida, Iowa, 
Texas, Ohio, Michigan, New York and 
Indiana. Estimated stocks of honey 
on hand at mid-September are about 
101 million pounds as against 107 
million at the same time a year ago. 

Even a 7% decrease means 17 mil- 
lion pounds less crop than a year ago. 





Rhodesian Journal 

Vol. 1 No. 1 of the “Rhodesian 
Beekeeping Journal” was issued in 
place of their “Bee News.” We hope 
the interest of the Association of that 
name will be successful in continuing 
the publication of that magazine. The 
editor is V. J. Montague. Subscrip- 
tions at $2.00 a year may be sent to 
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H. T. Wadleigh, Private Bag 167H, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 





Death Camas - Errors 

We were pleased that you published 
“Poisoning of Honey Bees by Death 
Camas Blossoms” in October. There 
are three typographical errors in 
Table 1 on page 418. The three zero 
percentages in the column indicating 
mortality are supposed to be dashes 
since the bees in these three cages 
had already previously shown 100 
per cent mortality. 
—J. D. Hitchcock 





Queen and Drug Combination 
for E.F.B. 

O. M. Dick, Jr., Deputy Entomolo- 
gist for West Virginia, Inwood, has 
found that an application of TM-5, 
plus requeening with a good Italian 
queen, is almost 100% successful in 
the control of European foulbrood. 
The TM-5, with half powdered sugar, 
is sifted not less than four times over 
the brood frame topbars during 
spring build-up. 





Kraft Pull Serve 

Minnie King, who helps with ABJ, 
tells of stopping while on vacation 
at a drive-in restaurant in Wichita, 
Kansas, and receiving as a part of 
her order a pull-serve plastic of honey 
put out by the Kraft Company. This 
small flat container is covered with 
sealed plastic which can be opened by 


pulling off the cover from one corner. 
It is common for jelly, even catchup 
and similar edibles, to be served this 
way, but this is the first time any of 
us have seen honey similarly distrib- 
uted through a large outlet. 





British-Canada Restrictions on 
Honey Removed 


According to the Canadian Bee- 
keeper (September) all restrictions 
on the shipment of honey to the 
British Isles have been removed. This 
should not only improve the market 
for Canadian honey but indirectly help 
“up” the price on good white honey 
entering Canada from the U.S. Cana- 
dian Co-op buyers have long held that 
U.S. producers have sold their honey 
too low when entering the Canadian 
market. 

Another item which may help main- 
tain the price of Canadian honey is 
that the Canadian beekeeper is now 
eligible for loans, the same as any 
other Canadian farmer. 


Red Clover Seed Yields 

Government figures indicate that 
this year’s red clover seed crop will 
be the largest in four years though 
still below the ten year average. The 
average this year will be 71 pounds 
per acre. Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and 
Ohio are the largest producers of 
the seed. 
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CONTAINERS 


10% discount on $100.00 cash orders—5% discount on 
$50.00 cash orders. 


GLASS JARS 
5 1b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. 
41b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. se ben 
21b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. aay ee 95 
1lb. Jars, per reshipping ctn. aoe f 1.35 
Y, |b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. : 1.15 
2, |b. Square Jars for chunk honey, carton of 12 1.30 
Sample mailing bottle—20c each $1.85 per doz. 
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FIVE GALLON OR SIXTY POUND CAN Price 
60 lb. Square Cans in bulk, each 
60 1b. Square Cans per carton of 16 


FRICTION TOP PAILS WITH BAILS Price 
5 lb.—Per Carton of 50—18c each 
10 1b.—Per Carton of 50—25c each 


Prices on Plastic Containers Sent on Request 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 


BOYD WISCONSIN 


We Are In Need Of... 
THREE 

MILLION 

POUNDS 


of Bottling Honey 


Please send sample and advise 


if in cans or barrels 


WE HAVE A MARKET FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 EAST FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











QUEENS 


The bee season is drawing to a steady 
close for 1959. Our plans now are in the 
making for 1960, so that you may be better 
served. 


If you need a few queens at the last 
minute give us a try. We have a few colo- 
nies available NOW. 


Island Hybrid and Regular Italian queens 
heading Packages another year. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 











BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 
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The Federation 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Why Federation needs money. We 
are often asked why the Federation 
needs more money when by October 1 
we have taken in $1300 more than 
last year. The reason is we lost 
$3,000 last year. This year we had 
no money on hand to lose, so we 
have to make up this loss. Also, many 
of our costs have risen and it takes 
more to operate each year. 

131 entries in Honey Show. There 
were 131 entries from 12 states in the 
recent National Honey Show held at 
Detroit. Michigan beekeepers won 7 
of the 10 trophies. Eugene Killion 
of Paris, Illinois, again won the 
sweepstakes’ trophy for his outstand- 
ing comb honey exhibit. 

Honey Queen continues to publicize 
honey. The National Honey Queen, 
Kay Seidelman of Ionia, Michigan, 
continues to reap publicity. During 
the Michigan State Fair she appeared 
on stage with the Mills Brothers and 
presented them some honey from the 


National Honey Show. She has been 
on several more radio and TV pro- 
grams, as well as being a guest of 
honor at more local fairs. 

The queen will be available to travel 
to any state to publicize honey if her 
traveling expenses are paid. 

Group life insurance plan received. 
The Federation has been investigating 
the possibility of offering group in- 
surance policies to our members. A 
proposal on group life insurance has 
been received from one company. This 
proposal would make $5,000 worth of 
insurance available to each Federation 
member. Each employee of a member 
could obtain $2,000 of life insurance. 

This insurance would reduce by 
50% when the insured reached 65. 
To be effective, at least 100 members 
would have to sign up for this in- 
surance. Everyone who applies during 
the first month is accepted. After the 
first month, a medical examination is 
required. Information is also being 


gathered on other types of group in- 
surance and on other life insurance 
group plans. 

Honey prices up 1 to 2 cents. Your 
Federation conducts a limited post- 
card survey of the honey market ev- 
ery two months. Returns indicate that 
the honey market has strengthened 
lately, with the price advancing 1 to 
2 cents a pound. Cut comb honey is 
in big demand, with one large packer 
paying 22c a pound for this type of 
honey. 

Legislation. Legislation to enable 
our industry to help ourselves is being 
considered. The different plans will 
be discussed at the Phoenix convention 
on January 10-16, 1960. 

Join with the growing Federation. 
Join with your fellow beekeepers and 
help us build a better bee industry. 
Come to Phoenix and have your say 
on what your organization does. Send 
in your dues TODAY. Dues are 4c a 
colony with a $3.00 minimum. 





Short Items - - - 


U.S.D.A. Arranges for 
Processing Honey 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture contemplates contracting 
for the processing and packing of 
agency owned extracted honey during 
September, October, November and 
December and invites offers to per- 
form such services. Requests for 
details should be addressed to A. A. 
Greenwood, Sugar Division, Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Inside the World of the Honey Bee 

Many beekeepers have already 
seen and read the splendid article 
by Treat Davidson in the August 
issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine. It is suggested by Charles 
S. Garrett of Buford, Georgia, that 
high schools might use this for biolo- 
gy classes. If anyone is interested 
in this write to Mrs. Nancy Clinch, 
Editorial Research, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, 16th and M. 
Streets, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C. 





Jarvis Book on Folk Medicine 


Reviewed earlier in these pages, 
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Dr. D. C. Jarvis’ book on “Folk Med- 
icine” has met with high reception 
on the part of the public. Starting 
with a rather small edition the pub- 
lishers have been compelled to print 
several extra editions of several 
thousand each to meet the demand. 

His chapter IX on the “Usefulness 
of Honey” has made the demand for 
cappings such that many beekeepers 
especially in the eastern areas save 
all their cappings for such use and 
at premium prices. 

We recommend this excellent book 
to our readers as a gift or for sale 
to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers for honey. A clothbound book 
of 180 pages, it sells for $3.00. The 
American Bee Journal maintains a 
stock of these books on hand as above. 





Crimson Clover, Vetches 

Forecasts for seed production by 
U.S.D.A. appear to presage a reduc- 
tion of 27 per cent in crimson clover 
seed harvests below 1958. Oregon 
is having a large crop, made up by a 
shortage in southern areas. 

Hairy vetch total apparently 31 
per cent less than the average, but 
42 per cent larger than a year ago. 
The purple vetch seed crop in Cali- 
fornia promises to be 23 per cent 


more than in 1958 on account of 
unusually large acreages harvested 
for seed in the rice areas of the Sac- 
ramento Valley. 





“Beginning Beekeeping” - 
North Dakota 

Circular A-310 from the North 
Dakota Agricultural College with this 
title was published this year in March. 
Authors are Dr. R. L. Post and Wayne 
J. Colberg. In its large sized twelve 
pages advice is given on how to get 
started, cost, equipment, bee life, 
locations, package installation, hive 
manipulation, seasonal management, 
honey extraction, bee laws, and bee 
diseases. Those interested inquire of 
the Extension Service, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 





4-H Club Work Increasing 

A recent issue of The Everett Daily 
Herald, Washington, gives photo- 
graphs and quite a lengthy report on 
the activities of James Apland of 
Everett who was awarded five blue 
ribbons on his bee and honey display 
at the 4-H Fair at Marysville. As we 
understand it, he is now up as a 
contestant in all classifications on 
state levels. The young man is to be 
congratulated. 


American Bee Journal 








Shows the Way to Success DUE TO RISING DEMAND FOR OUR BEES AND QUEENS, 
WE HAVE INCREASED THE NUMBER OF OUR COLONIES 


The leading Rabbit Farming 
Explains the growing meat rabbit dns: BY 25% ra SERVE YOU BETTER. FOR RUSH O 
Non-fancy. et, 1981. 8 years WE HAVE DED A TWO-WAY RADIO SYSTEM FROM 
$2.00; 1 year i, 00; Sample dime, OUR OFFICE 1 TO OUTYARD TRUCKS 
When ordering, specify 1st, 2nd and 3rd choice shipping date 


American Rabbit Journal GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


American Rabbit Journal WE ARE NOW TAKING ORDERS FOR 1960 
E WISE — ORDER EARLY ay 




















Siallepetes’s Valles Queves Package Bees . . . Gulf Breeze . . . Italian Queens 


Hardy, Northern-bred Stock We invite correspondence on your 1960 package and queen needs. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 1960 will mark our 50th year with the bees. 


Box 800 Rockton, Pa. BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 

















“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 


® no sparks 
$4 29 plus freight ® no heat 











at your dealer's ® no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 





*Trademark 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEAHYS have just completed a new modern automatic 
bee comb foundation department and wax rendering 
plant. 


We can now offer you supreme quality bee comb 
foundation. 


WIRED BROOD FOUNDATION 

MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION 

SUPER FOUNDATION 

EBY’S PERMANENT ALUMINUM FOUNDATION 











Let us manufacture your beeswax into bee comb foundation and render 
your old combs and cappings. 


Write for our special prices. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Higginsville, Mo. 
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Meetings and Events 





Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 
Valdosta, Georgia, Nov. 9-10 


The oldest beekeeping organization 
in the United States to hold annual 
conventions, The Southern States Bee- 
keepers’ Federation, will hold its 31st. 
meeting at Valdosta, Georgia, on 
November 9-10. Leaders in southern 
beekeeping from Maryland to Texas 
are expected to attend the convention, 
the site of which will be The Ashley 
Oaks Motel on U. S. Highway 41, 
North. 


The SSBF has no constitution, no 
by-laws, and no dues. All beekeepers 
who pay dues to a state organization 
are considered members, and all per- 
sons interested in beekeeping are in- 
vited to attend. Greatest emphasis 
has always been placed on good fellow- 
ship at SSBF meetings and beekeepers 
from all over the nation have attended 
this convention in the past to meet 
old friends and make new acquaint- 
ances. 


Among those planning to address 
the convention are: Dr. Clayton L. 
Farrar, Head of the Bee Culture 
Section of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, 
Director of The American Honey In- 
stitute; John Root, Managing Editor 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture; R. A. 
Grout, Associate Editor of The Amer- 
ican Bee Journal; R. B. Willson, of 
R. B. Willson, Inc.; and J. S. Miller, 
Editor of the Honey Marketing report 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Registration for the convention will 
begin on Sunday evening, November 
8. A “Dutch Dinner” for past presi- 
dents of the SSBF will be held at 
8:00 p.m. Sunday. The annual banquet 
will occur on Monday evening at 7:30, 
and John Amos, Extension Entomolo- 
gist of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
will serve as toastmaster for this 
highlight of the convention. 


An afternoon is being arranged 
for the benefit of the ladies and a 
special program will be held for 
beginners and hobbyists. Every effort 
is being made to insure that this 
Valdosta meeting will be up to the 
usual high standards of past SSBF 
conventions. Plan to attend this 
friendly beekeepers’ get-together. 
Make your reservations now by writ- 
ing The Ashley Oaks Motel, U. S. 
Highway 41, North, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 
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Midwestern (Mo.) Kansas City 
Nov. 8th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in 
the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 P.M., 
Sunday, November 8. 

On the agenda will be a discussion 
of current operations in the apiary 
and colored slides of our summer ac- 
tivities. Refreshments. Everyone wel- 
come, 
Carroll L. 
Secretary 


Barrett 





Georgia Association 
Hahira, Nov. 30th 

The Georgia Association will meet 
in Hahira at the Hahira American 
Legion Home on Monday, November 
30. 

Registration will begin at 8:00 
a.m. The meeting will be called to 
order at 9:00. The theme of this 
year’s meeting will be “Publicizing 
Honey, Nationally and _ Locally.” 
Particular emphasis will be placed 
on the importance of the Check-Off 
Plan and the ramifications of the 
proposed Marketing Agreement. 

There will be a banquet at the 
American Legion Home on Monday 
night, free to all who attend the 
association meeting. All interested 
in beekeeping are invited to attend 
this meeting. 

Garnett Puett 
President 





Southeastern Minnesota 
Wabasha, Nov. 7th 

The Southeastern Minnesota Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting at 
the City Hall, Wabasha on Saturday 
November 7. The meeting will open 
at 10 a.m. with a report on honey 
marketing and the recent 9-State 
crop survey. 

Speakers, slides and movies will 
all be on the program and no bee- 
keeper should miss this meeting. 

Dinner will be served at the 
Saunders Cafe with hot biscuits and 
honey being at the top of the menu 
with the usual fine meal being served 
at noon. All are welcome! 

F. Q. Bunch, 
Secretary 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Waltham, Nov. 28th 
The Middlesex County Association 
will hold its November meeting the 
28th at the Waltham Field Station 


at 6:30. A six months’ beginners 


course has been prepared. The No- 
vember meeting covers feeding and 
principles of wintering— ventilation 
— stores— population— activity of 
winter cluster— protection— location 
led by Dick Corrigan. 

Douglas Brown won the Club Hive 
at the September meeting. Many 
other prizes were won including hive 
tools, jars, books, a glass top inner 
cover and Vitex trees. With over 
seventy present the use of the Inter- 
looker was demonstrated. Dr. Weaver 
from Navasota, Texas, spoke on royal 
jelly research in the U.S.A. and Mr. 
Richardson from Worcester spoke on 
the proper preparation of honey for 
exhibit and sale. 

Dr. Frank Shaw of the University 
of Massachusetts spoke on “Bee Poi- 
soning” at our October banquet meet- 
ing. 


M. Southwick, Corres. Sec. 





Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Regina, Nov. 18-19 

The 37th Annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Associa- 
tion will be held November 18 and 
19 at the Hotel Saskatchewan, Re- 
gina. The meeting will begin at 1:30 
p-m. on November 18. 

We have an imposing 
speakers lined up 
Mesley, Kemptville, Ontario, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council and Dr. C. L. Farrar, Head 
of Bee Culture Section, U.S.D.A., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Besides we 
have asked four other top men in 
the extension and research field to 
attend: J. Corner, Provincial Apiarist 
in B. C.; Pete Pankiw, Apiculturalist, 
Beaverlodge Experimental Station; 
Dr. J.C.M. L’Arrivee, Brandon Ex- 
perimental Station; and G.H. Austin, 
Head of Apiculture Section, Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. 

We know this is going to be one 
of our best meetings in several years. 
Plan to attend and enjoy the speak- 
ers and the fellowship with other 
beekeepers. 

D. M. McCutcheon, 
Provincial Apiarist 


list of 
including Vic 





Alabama 
Montgomery, Dec. 4-5 
The Alabama meeting will be in 
Montgomery Dec. 4th and 5th at the 
Holiday Inn Motel. For motel reserva- 
tion please write the Holiday Inn 
Motel, Montgomery, Ala. 


Neal Miller Safford 


American Bee Journal 





Montgomery County (Penn.) 
Norristown, Nov. 12th 

The annual meeting of the Mont- 
gomery County Association will be at 
8 P.M. Thursday, November 12, at 
the Montgomery County Court House 
Annex, 400 Markley Street, Norris- 
town, Penna. Officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year and an inter- 
esting program is planned. 
J. O. Sweeton 
Vice President 





Empire State Honey Producers 
Syracuse, Dec. 4-5 

The annual 2-day winter meeting 
of the Empire State Honey Producers 
Association will be held December 
4 and 5 at the Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Dr. Jarvis has been invited to speak 
on “The Usefulness of Honey.” A 
citation will be given to him for his 
book, “Folk Medicine.” An excellent 
program has been arranged with a 
For and Against discussion of the 
proposed Honey Marketing Order. 
Mr. James Hambleton will be honored 
for his many years of service to the 
industry. All are invited to attend. 
Mary Cary Trippi 
Sec. Treas. 





Oregon State, 
with Washington and Idaho 
Walla Walla, Dec. 3-5 


Our State Association meets this 
year with Washington and Idaho in a 
tri-state meeting. Dates are Decem- 
ber 3, 4 and 5th, at the Marcus Whit- 
man Hotel, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton. Our host state has an excellent 
program planned—make it a must! 
Oliver Petty, 

Secretary 





Washington State, 
with Oregon and Idaho 
Walla Walla, Dec. 3-5 

December 3, 4, & 5 at Walla Walla 
are the dates and place of the Tri- 
State Beekeepers Convention. This 
includes Oregon, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington. 

A meeting of this type was held in 
Pendleton, Oregon, in 1957 and was 
considered a great success. We hope 
to make this one as good or even 
better. 

Our feature speaker at the meeting 
and also at the banquet Saturday 
evening will be Dr. J. E. Eckert, 
apiculturist from the University of 
California. 

There will be numbers on the use 
of antibiotics for disease controls, 
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royal jelly, mechanical developments, 
insecticides, and pollination. 

We feel this will be a meeting 
which anyone interested in beekeep- 
ing cannot afford to miss. We wish 
to invite everyone interested. Head- 
quarters will be at Marcus Whit- 
man Hotel, Walla Walla, Washington. 
Mrs. E. B. Purchase, 

Secretary 





Iowa Association 
Ames, Nov. 13-14 


The dates for the Iowa Association 
fall meetings are November 13th and 
14th, at the Memorial Union at Iowa 
State University at Ames. A well- 
rounded program is being planned 
so try to be on hand to make it a 
good meeting. 

A banquet will be held the even- 
ing of the 13th which I am sure 
you will want to attend. 

A marketing meeting will also be 
held in conjunction with the regular 
meeting. This will be on the even- 
ing of the 12th at the Memorial 
Union, with Mrs. Carl Soder, market- 
ing chairman presiding. 

Glen L. Stanley, 
Secretary 





Illinois State 
Springfield, Nov. 7-8 


The regular meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Association will be at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield, 
on Nov. 7-8. Since there has been a 
fine honey crop in this area it is 
likely that an above average attend- 
ance can be expected. The usual fine 
program is being set up so come 
and enjoy yourselves. 

Hoyt Taylor 
Secretary 





Central Jersey 
Freehold, Nov. 13th 


On Nov. 13th, Friday, at 7:30 p.m., 
there is to be a very important 
meeting of the Central Jersey Asso- 
ciation, at the Monmouth County Ex- 
tension Service Building, 20 Court 
St., Freehold. 

After the election of officers for 
the new year, Everitt P. Bradley will 
talk about pollination with honey 
bees, with slides for illustration. Then 
William Garth, president of the 
Morris County Association, will show 
movies about beekeeping in Morris 
County. Visitors are welcome. 
Forrest Campbell 
Secretary 


Wyoming State 
Worland, Dec. 4-5 


The Wyoming State Association 
will hold its annual meeting on De- 
cember 4th and 5th at the Washakie 
Hotel in Worland. 


The program will feature reports 
from the state entomologist and state 
apiary inspector; an address by the 
state commissioner of agriculture, 
Bill Kirk; also a paper on the prop- 
er preparation of exhibits for state 
and county fairs. 


A main topic for discussion will be 
about the merit of marketing orders 
for the industry with speakers for 
both sides of the question. It will 
be a panel type discussion with ques- 
tions from the floor. Featured speak- 
ers will be Ken Bradshaw of Wen- 
dell, Idaho; John Hotchkiss of the 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Laramie; 
and Frank Swanson of the A. I. Root 
Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Election of officers will be on Fri- 
day afternoon. A banquet Friday 
evening at the hotel. A larger than 
usual turnout is expected because of 
the interest in the marketing orders 
and in the Enabling Act. Plan to 
stay overnight so you will not miss 
any of this important meeting. Pack- 
ers and suppliers are always welcome. 
Harley L. Kittle, President 
Walter Fliegner, Sec.-Treas. 





Fred Miller of Kentucky 


We regret to announce the death of 
Fred O. Miller of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He has for many years been a 
great help to beekeeping interests in 
Kentucky, having made it his policy 
to work for the young beekeepers in 
4-H, FFA and Boy Scout work, fur- 
nishing observation hives and super- 
intending the honey exhibit at the 
State Fair. He also acted as inspector 
for a number of years. 





M. E. Triplett 


One of the finest beekeepers and 
gentlemen in northwest Missouri, 
passed away recently. He is M. E. 
Triplett of Triplett, Missouri, who 
had some 200 colonies of bees. He 
had been a beekeeper over a number 
of years, in fact since boyhood. We 
understand Mrs. Triplett desires to 
dispose of the bees. 


(Turn the page, please) 





Tony Jack Wells 

During the recent floods in Okla- 
homa, Tony and his wife, Beulah, 
were killed when their honey loaded 
truck plunged into a creek between 
Ripley and Stillwater. A portion of 
the bridge had been washed out by 
flood water and they could not see 
that it was missing because of the 
heavy rain and the swollen creek. 
The truck plunged into fifteen feet 
of water. 

Tony has been a Journal contribu- 
tor for some time. His “Little Brown 
Jug” in the May issue this year was 
a fine job of writing. Tony and his 
brother, Jim, were in business to- 
gether as farmers and beekeepers 
and they operated a radio station, a 
tax advisory agency and an auction- 
eer service. Tony packed most of 
their honey in Frankoma pottery 
which sells well at a higher price 
than normal. 

We hope that Jim and son Harland 
will continue in the business. Tony’s 
loss is a loss to the entire industry. 
He had an ecouraging outlook. Faith 
and hard work made him a man to 
be remembered. 





Dr. Arnold P. Sturtevant 

We regret to announce the death 
of Dr. Arnold P. Sturtevant, 70, 
which occurred on September 17 at 
his home in Laramie, Wyoming. 

Dr. Sturtevant had been in charge 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Laramie for 32 years, 
having been sent out there at that 
time from Washington, D. C. where he 
already was in the Bee Culture sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Sturtevant spent 42 of his 
years in this entomological work and 
became noted the world over for his 
rich accomplishments in the disease 
line. His first work was at an ex- 
periment station in Amherst in 1915. 

Dr. Sturtevant had been retired 
from bee culture work since May of 
1958. He leaves besides his wife, one 
daughter, and three granddaughters. 





Mrs. Matt Arens 

Mrs. Matt Arens of Kellogg, Min- 
nesota passed away at 8:30 A.M., July 
20 of a heart attack while working in 
the honey house at her home. Sun- 
day July 19th she and her husband 
had attended the SE. Minnesota Bee- 
keepers Association summer picnic 
at St. Charles, visiting with all of 
the area beekeepers and appearing 
in excellent heath. 
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The former Miss Emma Schmidt 
was born Oct. 20, 1912 at Frontenac, 
Minn., the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Schmidt. She married Matt 
Arens April 19th, 1954 at St. Agnes 
Church, Kellogg, Minn. They have run 
approximately 200 colonies of bees 
and she was secretary of the SE. 
Minnesota Beekeepers Association 
from 1945 to 1955, also being one of 
Minnesota’s most respected state bee 


inspectors for many years. She served 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Honey Display and Honey Cooking 
Department at the Minnesota State 
Fair for many years. 

Minnesota beekeepers will miss 
her cheerful greeting and sunny smile 
as well as her sound advice in disease 
and beekeeping problems. 

F. Q. Bunch 
Secretary 








MR. PACKAGE BUYER: 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Get your map and see how close you are to Navasota, Texas. 
Good direct roads. We have the bees, the help and experience 
to load trucks promptly. 


Navasota, Texas 











THE STOVER APIARIES 


Halians or Caucasians 
LAST CHANCE for those good STOVER queens which you will need in 
those colonies next Spring. You will certainly see the difference in the 
way they winter and build up into good colonies. 

PRICES 

In Lots of — 1-24 ___ $1.00 each; 
Tested Queens $2.00 each 

Queens Postpaid - Airmailed - Clipped at No Extra Cost — 10c each extra for marking 


25-499____ $ .85 each 


Mayhew, Miss. 











HONEY 


asking. 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and 
picture to encourage sales. Our sample catalog is yours for the 


Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


LABELS 











1 to 24—$1.50 


Don J. Strachan 


Rt. 2, Box 83 


1960 CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order - balance due two wecks prior to shipment. 
to ship about April 10. We do not clip or mark. 
25 to 99—$1.35 


QUALITY and SERVICE Do Not Cost — They Pay 


WRITE FOR PACKAGE PRICES 


Hastings strain used for 


Air Mail. Ready 


100 and up—$1.25 


Yuba City, Calif. 


Phone Sherwood 23881 














BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 
Booking orders for 1960 
We are offering an excellent coupes. 
tunity for a partnership for the right 
young man, no capital needed—or will 
make complete sale. 








CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 


KEEP YOUR JOURNALS 
in an attractive board file that will hold 
TWO YEARS (24 issues). A_ nicely 
stenciled carton file that will give you 
immediate access to current and past 
bee material. Postpaid 75c. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














American Bee Journal 





Bee Books For Christmas Gifts 


The Hive and the Honey Bee 
by Roy A.Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 30 
colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. Co-authored by 15 
authorities in their special lines, The Dadants, Cale, Abushady, 





Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, 
grass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 


This book is a must for every beekeeper. 
Cloth Postpaid $4.00 Many Illustrations 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 


100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover. 
Completely Revised and up to date. A fine School text- 
book. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Honey in the Comb 
by Carl Killion 


Methods and skills of the best comb-honey man in the 
business. 


Cloth, 110 pages, $3.00 


Folk Medicine 
by D. C. Jarvis 
Long chapter on why honey is good for you. 
180 pages - postpaid $3.00 


Bees Are My Business 
by Harry Whitcomb 


Big California beekeeper tells why and how he succeeded. 
A fine personal instructive book. 


Cloth, 240 pages, $3.75 


Pellett, Park, Snod- 


Queen Rearing 


by Laidlaw & Eckert 


The best in queen rearing methods condensed into eas- 
ily readable language. For the specialist or beginner. 


Cloth, $2.50 


World of the Honeybee 


by C. G. Butler 


Britain’s finest authority in his inimitable style, gives 
us results of his fine efforts. 


Cloth, 225 pages, $4.50 


Dancing Bees 


by K. von Frisch 


Enticing explanations of how he found sense of direc- 
tion in bees. How they locate nectar, etc. 


Cloth, 190 pages, $3.50 


The Honey Cook Book 


by Juliette Elkon 


Fine new book—170 pages, 250 recipes. We 
it. 


recommend 


Cloth, $3.50 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family — 


R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the Honeybee 
ERR ES | SORT Ds _$6.00 
Mary G. Phillips—The Makers of Honey 165 p. 2.50 
H. B. Lovell—Honey Plant Manual 64 p. 1.00 
J. R. Lockhart—Bee Hunting - Paper 50 
Beck & Smediey—Honey & Health 
Best Book of Honey 230 p. 


Ribbands—Behavior & Social Life of the 
Honeybee 325 p. ____ 


Fraser—History of Beekeeping in Britain 100 p. 
Free & Butler—Bumblebees 200 p. 
Mario Pinto—Eat Honey & Live Longer 175 p. 


3.00 


4.50 
2.00 
5.00 
3.50 


Tibbetts—First Book About Bees 70 p. 
Snelgrove—Swarming 100 p. 
Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity 150 p. 
Jay Smith—Better Queens - 
Pellett—Living From Bees 300 p. 
Root—ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 600 p. 
Snelgrove—Queen Rearing 346 p. 
Paisley—Betty The Bee (Children) 
Hodges—Pollen Loads of Honeybee 150 p. 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes 48 p. 
More Favorite Honey Recipes 64 p. 


ALL ABOVE PRICES FOR NEW CLEAN BOOKS POSTPAID 
BINDER FOR YOUR BEE JOURNALS - Holds 24 copies - PRINTED BOX BINDER 75¢ POSTPAID 
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High Quality Italian Queens 


by air mail 
80c ea.; 10 for $7.50; $70.00 per 100 
Why not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton Ala. 


—— abe 2 — One Picture 
25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. Sa aa 7 : : Fosadl | ; Is Worth 


COBANA PROD. CO. 1,000 Words 


1 Mich “i — P Do you have a big crop of 
f. honey and don’t know 

what to do with it? Put 
FREE... an observation hive in one 
i | or several stores and watch 

& Samele Crag your sales sky rocket. LET 
THE BEES DO THE TALK- 
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“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Leok it Over — You Will Like It ING 


A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio Cat. No. 346 Shipped K. D. with 


_! g le aed nails and instructions, but with- 


5 a so armen mae , out glass. Ship. Wt. 5 Ibs. 
L. C. ANTLES Each $2.75 


Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 


ton Bamec Toca THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 
seuncndieeleel Seaman, bones 
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Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 


Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Texas 

















ROYAL JELLY 


Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933 of American Bee Journal, published 
at Hamilton, Illinois, November 1, 1959. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Bee Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, fll., R. A. Grout, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Business Manager: M, G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Il 


2. That the owners are: Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton, Ill. 
3. That 


the known bondholders, mort- 


gagees and other security holders owning ~~ 
or holding one per cent or more of the , 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other ; 


securities are: None 


Stockholders: 


H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

. C. Dadant, Colchester, Ill. 

. H. Dadant, Hamilton, il. 

. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ml. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Warsaw, Il. 
Dorothy Dadant Irish, Colchester, Ill. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they ~ 4 upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears and upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and jef as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 


Business Manager American Bee Journal 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of October 1959. 


Frances Rowe, Notary Public 
My commission expires Aug. 1, 1960 
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MIDNITES & 
CAUCASIANS 
QUEENS & PACKAGES 
D. T. 


7736 Old Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights California 
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WESTERN HEADQUARTERS ! 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, | 


HONEY AND BEESWAX =! 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
| Custom Rendering | 
| Bleaching, Refining | 
| Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
| plain and wired 

| @ Top Cash Market for Your I 

R--ewaw and Honey 


%& MILLER'’S AMERICAN HONEY CO 


A Few Queens 
Still Available 
Starlines $1.25 Magnolias $1.00 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON MISS. 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 








In Season or 
Out of Season 
LARGE OR SMALL ORDERS 
QUICK SHIPMENT 
60 LB. CANS 


From Dealer or Direct 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 

















Three Banded Italian Queens 
1 to 49—90c 50 to 100—75c 
100 up—65c 
Air Mail Delivery 
ALTAMAHA APIARIES 
Gardi Georgia 


Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif— 
NEptune 3.2392 

















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beckeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 


for 














AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, ete. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free booklet N5. 
Vantage Press, 120 W.81 St.. New York 1. 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 








NOW 
is a good time to re 
queen or make increase 
with high producing 
Carniolan or Caucasian 
queens. 


Queens $1.45 each - airmail 
Discount on Quantity 
$2.50 each foreign. 


Safe arrival in U. S. only. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 




















RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 








anpaertan ke 
ITALIAN QUEENS or STARLINES 
for 1960 
FRANK G. STEWART 
MILLVILLE CALIFORNIA 
Phone: PRanklin 8-2462 




















—The Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





QUALITY ITALIAN queen bees - Each 
$1.00; 5 or more, 90c each; 25 and up, 
85c each. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan or Lena, S.C. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. Select 

untested queens, 1 to 25 $1.10, 25 up $1.00. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, North Caro- 
lina. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 





PRICE LIST ON NEW CYPRESS BEE 

SUPPLIES, F.O.B. Homerville, Georgia. 
8 or 10 FRAME Deep Supers 9% in. $1.05, 
Bottoms 60c, Supers 534 in. 60c, Supers 
6% in. 70c, Flat Reversible Covers 60c. 
Call Mr. Stonecypher at Hudson 7-5963 or 
write, 104 Virginia Ave. 





ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vita- 

mins) 25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. 
box of 30, $3.50. New pack (without vita- 
mins) $7.50 per 100. Beauty Cream 2 Oz. 
$2.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth &t., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 





COMPLETE bottling plant equipment, 2 

spout filling machine, filter, pump, tanks, 
flash heater. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





700 HIVES COMPLETE 10-frame outfit. Ex- 

cellent honey pollination locations, north 
central California. Box AW c/o American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Mlinois. 





GOOD FLORIDA LOCATIONS — Honey 
house with three room apartment, ex- 
tracting and filter processing equipment, 
five room residence, shop and equipment 
on large lot, about 100 colonies of bees. 
Reason for selling, retired. Hardin §&. 
Foster, Box 712, Auburndale, Florida. 





ROYAL JELLY—$10.00 per ounce. Garon 
Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month pay . If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is 

Rate of Classified advertisin, 
cents for each word, letter, 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ten words, 

As a measure of ation to our 
readers we require erence of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must rantee them 
free from disease or certificate of a 
tion from authorized inspector. e 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 














118 Colonies, 2-story tens, good condition 

in bees, honey, pollen, combs drawn from 
full sheets. $15.00 each cash. H. Peterman, 
551 No. Windsor Ave., Stockton 5, Calif. 





RADIAL EXTRACTORS, melter, boiler, 500 

colonies bees, honey house, truck, etc. 
Sold together or separately. Write J. H. 
Syverson, Williams, Minnesota, for full list. 





40 COLONIES OF BEES in 2-story 10-fr. 

hives, 15 empty hives, 150 supers, 20 queen 
excluders and inner covers, all standard 
size. 4 frame power extractor, 2-60 gal. 
honey tanks, 1 outside cooking tank. Also 
50 8-frame hive bodies, 50 supers, 25 bot- 
tom boards, queen excluders and covers. 
Will sell 8-frame equipment separate. Har- 
old Danniel, Phone No. 21F-11, Griggsville, 
Illinois. 





FOR SALE—180 colonies of bees. Most of 

the season’s crop on them. Free of dis- 
ease. Good shape. Lots of bees. Reason 
for selling - husband’s death. Write or see 
Mrs. Martha E. Triplett, Triplett, Missouri. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ralph 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beaver, 
Iowa. 





CERTIFIED TUPELO HONEY five pound 

$2.50, delivered; 60 pound 25c pound 
f.o.b.; 55 gallon drum 24c f.o.b., sample 25c. 
Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, Clear- 
water, Florida. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


HONEY LABELS 


mproved de 


sign 
bolance imp 


embodying cc 


Tata and distinction 


Pleas« end ftorfree samples & price 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wi 


sCOnsin 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Corab Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let 
Ing us work it into foundation for you 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





SECTION COMB, CHUNK AND EXTRACT- 
HONEY wanted. Please contact 
Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 





HONEY WANTED, large lots unheated in 
bright 60 pound cans. Eugene McClain, 
12491 Lacey, Hanford, California. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 lb. drums. Prairie View Honey 
Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





WANTED—Chunk honey in frames. Homer 
Godwin, Emison, Indiana. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt sh 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard A) ,» Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves. carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 





SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 

types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 

Westminister, British Columbia. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Io. 
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POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 





SINGLE MAN, age 34, in good health, de- 

sires position during winter and spring 
with a beekeeper in South or West. 5 
seasons with present employer in northern, 
New York. Gerald R. Barth, R.F.D. No. 2, 
Clayton, New York. 





STEADY ALL YEAR around work for ex- 

perienced man, to work in Texas, in 
queen rearing during winter months, and 
honey production during summer months 
in Minnesota. Must be able to handle large 
trucks. Gessner’s B-Z-Bee Apiaries, 919 N. 
La-Bree Ave., Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 





WANTED—Help for queen and package 

production and shipping after January 
lst. Rossman Apiaries, P. O. Box 133, 
Moultrie, Georgia. 





MAN TO manufacture Wired Bee Comb 
Foundation from 100% pure beeswax. 

Modern house furnished on main road. 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





STILL SOME copies “Fragrant City of 

Wax.” No reader has failed to enjoy it. 
$2.25 from author, Geo. S. Graffam, White- 
field, Maine. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi 
cult to secure information about —- 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


Know my - facts 
honey bees of India 





concerning 
through the indian 
Journal 


Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 


Bee 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree 
hive without touching either 4 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction 





Dr. Jarvis New Book entitled “Folk Medi- 

cine” is already in its 12th printing has 
fine chapter on Honey and Cappings use 
in sinus trouble, infant feeding, sleep in- 
ducing, bedwetting, for coughs, burns, 
cramps, hayfever, athletes’ nutrition, etc. 
Cloth, 180 pages, postpaid $3.00. American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, linois. 


The Australasian Beekeeper—The 
beekeeping journal 
provides 


Zealand 
15/-($1.75) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
18/-($2.00) per annum (in advance) 

paid. Other overseas countries 20/-($2.30) 
per annum (in advance) 





SWARM CONTROL—Our Bee swarming has 

been most satisfactorily controlled since 
using “Baker’s Swarm Manipulation” Yard 
averaged 270 lbs. (Testimonial: S. & H. 
Apiaries, Chicago, Illinois) For further de- 
tails see Ad by Baker’s Apliaries in this 
issue. 





WANTED 





INTERESTED IN buying one second-hand 
beehive loader. Oliver Stennett, Murphys, 
California. 





WANTED—-frame superior 
Standard or Jumbo Pocket. 
Winthrop, Minnesota. 


extractor— 
E. C. Honl, 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 yearly. Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven 53, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


Want to contract 200 Nuclei for delivery 
the last of May. Make offer. J. C. Elliott, 
Columbus, Kansas. 








W-8 Tie Pin $1.98 
E-12 Brooch 1.69 
E-10 Large Earrings - 19 
W-5 Pennant 1.49 

W-6 Small Earrings. 1.98 





Don’t Forget Your Honey at Christmas 


Bee My Honey 
Jewelry 


Wilders Apiaries 


345 Central Ave. 
Johnston, Rhode Island 


Please enclose check with 


Add 10% Federal Tax 


EW-2 Tie Pin and 
cuff link set 

W-7 Key Holder 

E-9 Ring 

E-11 Bracelet 


Can be 
combs. 


1 Qt., 
$34.20. 


by 


order. 


$3 
1, H 
1 
1, 








Moth Proof Your Combs with 
Dadant’s KILLMOTH 


(Ethylene Dibromide) 


Guaranteed to give complete protection against wax 
moth in all stages, eggs, larvae, or adult moths 


used 


AVAILABLE IN 4 SIZES: M-92—1 gal., wt. 
$5.65; M-93—1 gal., wt. 18 
wt. 6 Ibs. $2. 85; M-94—5 gal., 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. 


DADANT BRANCH OFFICES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


hway 41, South 
ahira, Georgia 


in any temperature; not harmful to 


10 Ibs. 
M-91— 
Ibs. 


Ibs. $10. 20; 


wt. 81 


1010 W. Austin 
Paris, Texas 


1929 E. Fourth St. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


722 West O’Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





COLONY CONDITIONS 


In most areas, colony conditions are 
at least equal if not better than last 
year, although we have some adverse 
reports in eastern and northern New 
York and in Virginia and Georgia. 
In the intermountain area, particular- 
ly, and along the West Coast, the dry 
conditions prevented very good late 
fall nectar and, as a consequence, the 
bees have not built up to proper 
strength for wintering. The same ap- 
parently is true in Ontario, and 
Manitoba. 


MOISTURE 


Throughout all the central areas 
and southcentral areas, moisture 
conditions have been better than nor- 
mal, in fact, perhaps in some cases, 
too much moisture for proper harvest- 
ing of ordinary farm crops. 


There has been a “lifting” of the 
dry conditions to some extent in the 
intermountain areas and extending 
into the Dakotas, although conditions 
on subsoil are not yet too favorable. 


The same situation exists in south- 
ern Idaho and extending into the 
states bordering the Pacific Coast, 
particularly California, where our 
readers will recall that reports have 
been made of recent forest fires, evi- 
dently due to insufficient rainfall to 
hold down such conditions. Ontario 
and Manitoba also report perhaps 
somewhat less than best conditions 
for rainfall. 


Early rains in the intermountain 
area raise hopes that the moisture 
may be sufficient at least for adequate 
irrigation during the 1960 season. 


HONEY SALES 


Honey has been selling definitely as 
good, if not better, than a year ago 
with a less percentage of the honey 
still left in the hands of producers, 
as reported by the Marketing Service 
in Washington, D. C. Retail sales, no 
doubt, have been helped by the pub- 
licity given by the articles in the 
Jarvis book on the value of honey, 
since this book has gone through its 
12th edition already in the course of 
the year. Some beekeepers have been 
able to take advantage of the recom- 
mendations for cappings honey for 
sinus trouble, although no general 


472 


recommendations are made as_ to 
proper methods for production and 
storage of such cappings so as to 
insure a supply during the entire 
year, or at least during the entire 
winter season. 

In a jobbing way, there has been 
a definite improvement in jobbing 
quotations on honey. One or two of 
the larger packers, particularly in the 
West where the crop has been short, 
have been active in purchasing honey 
and the result has been to eliminate 
many of the previous underrated 
prices. Where a month ago we recom- 
mended that good white honey be held 
at least for 12c, we would be inclined 
to “ante” the suggestion to 13c¢ and, 
in fact, in many cases 13c and 14c 
have been received for good white, 
honey, f.o.b. producer’s station. There 
are still a few reports of quotations 
as low as lle on white honey, but 
these are in the minority, whereas 
earlier they were perhaps in the 
majority. 


Strangely enough, the region of 
low prices now has shifted to Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, owing to the 
heavy crop there and perhaps the 
reticence of local buyers to get up 
in line with buyers in other parts of 
the country. Even here; however, the 
price has tended to rise. 


On amber honey, conditions are 
still not very good and where we 
usually count on a difference of some 
2c a pound between amber and white, 
this sometimes ranges now as far as 
4c per pound. However, we believe 
that in time the amber will pick up 
not only through the necessity of 
some amber for blending but also 
owing to the fact that after January 


, 1 there apparently will be much more 


demand for amber honey for export. 


THE CROP 


As reported in another part of 
this magazine, the marketing services 
at Washington reports a 7% less 
crop than last year. We are inclined 
to think that they are overestimating 
the crop even on this basis. However, 
you will recall that on this basis, this 





Honey Wanted-2"* #24 less than 


car. 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





makes a difference of some 15 to 18 
million pounds less than a year ago, 
which should very handily make up 
for whatever honey was carried over 
from 1959. In fact, some of the buyers 
have been very eager to replenish 
their supplies before good white honey 
stabilizes at a price which they think 
may go higher than the 12c to 12 
which is being offered. 


Personally, it is our opinion that 
the goverment has overestimated the 
crop owing to the fact that the fall 
crop has not been of any consequence 
and there are areas like the south- 
central southern states, like Kentucky, 
Tennessee, etc., where the crop has 
been very meager. This extends into 
southern Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, and as far south as Alabama. 


Spotted conditions also in South 
and North Dakota hardly preclude the 
statement that conditions for a crop 
are normal in those states as the 
government report issued. However, 
they have far more reports than has 
this reporter and perhaps they are 
right. 


SUMMARY 


It seems that bees are going into 
winter quarters in most instances 
with plenty of young bees and ample 
stores to carry them through an or- 
dinary winter. As to honey plants, 
heavy rainfall throughout most of 
the Dutch white clover areas and into 
the sweet clover areas seem to assure 
that there will be honey plants for 
next year and ample moisture to 
develop those which come up in the 
spring. Perhaps the sourwood area, 
which has been a disappointment in 
recent years, may again “bloom’’ 
in 1960 owing to ample subsoil mois- 
ture which we believe is a prerequisite 
for developing the proper nutrients 
for nectar secretion in the sourwood 
bloom. 


There is no cause for alarm in t 
stocks of honey held and no necessi' 
unless the producer is “hard press: 
for money” to take the first offer o 
a buyer on honey. It looks like th: 
tendency would be for honey prices 
to increase rather than decrease, pro- 
viding, of course, that general condi- 
tions do not show an abatement in 
employment and in general prosperity. 


American Bee Journal 





Have You Ever Wondered About 


“How to use such antibiotics as streptomycin, terramycin, and fumagillin 
to control bee diseases, breeding gentle bees that gather more honey, how 
honey is used in surgery, Biblical references to honey, legal rights and 
responsibilities of beekeepers, bee behavior? The 3lst edition of ABC & 
XYZ of Bee Culture answers these questions and many more. No beekeeper 
should be without this book. 


“All subjects are arranged alphabetically so you can find the answer to 
your question as quickly as a word can be found in the dictionary. This 
encyclopedia of bee culture represents not only the knowledge of its 
world famous authors, but also the best minds of the industry.” 


$4.50 Postpaid or $5.90 with a one year subscription to Gleanings. Also ask your friendly Root 
dealer about “Starting Right with Bees,” “500 Answers to Bee Questions” and “Honey Plants Manual.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Oh Council Bluffs, lowa San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





IVERSITY WICROFILMS 
re WORTH FIRST STREET 
pee 57-58-59 


BE THRIFTY IN 1960! 
By Buying DADANT’S High Quality Supplies 
for Long Lasting Values! 


Future Expansion Requires Careful Advanced Planning, 
Therefore - We Suggest You Plan on Using DADANT’S 


Supers 
Bodies 


Bottoms 


Remember ROTPROOFED Covers, Supers, Bodies, and Bottoms will give you 
many more years of Added Service, thereby Avoiding future Replacements. 
‘Supplied only by DADANTS at no extra cost! 


Let us help you Plan for 1960. Our Dealers and Branches are always ready and 
willing to answer your inquiries. 


DADANT & SONS, INC., Hamilton, Illinois 


Branches: 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 


1010 W. AUSTIN 
RGIA PARIS, TEXA 
722 W. O'CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO 


| STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH 
HORN NEW 


YORK 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 














